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RELIGIOUS SELECTIONS. 


‘‘] AND THE FATHER ARE ONE.” 
John x. 30, 

Mr. Robberds, in a sermon on the text “ I 
and the Father are one,” from which we 
quoted some passages last week, has the fol- 
lowing eloquent and animating remarks in 
regard to “‘ the manner in which the doctrine 
of the text may be applied so as to deepen 
our interest, confidence and delight in the 
instructions and premises of Jesus Christ.” 


The perfect unity between Jesus and the 
Father, which gives a divine sanction to eve- 
ry word of Jesus for our instruction or com- 
fort, appears to me to offer a delightful refuge 


speculations of a merely human philosophy. 
Look at those systems of morals and religion, 
which have been built up or attempted to be 
built up, on the foundation of reason alone. 


What an inconsistent and perplexing scene | 


do they present to us! How does one teach- 
er contradict and laugh at another! How 
does one pronounce a vice, what another had 
extolled as a virtue ; or explode as absurdity, 
what another had propounded as evident and 
important truth! By one, we are invited to 
contemplate in the universe, the fair cre- 
ation of a wise, and powerful, and good God 
—to behold in man, a creature beloved of 
God, and destined to an endless progress of 
intellectual and moral improvement. By 
another, we are called off from this flattering 
dream, to think of the difficulties which em- 
barrass the doctrine of a Providence, and of 
those weaknesses and meannesses in the 
character of man, which make even the pres- 
ent state seem more than sufficient for him. 
I do not say that reason is not able to form 
some just conclusions for practice, and when 
its soarings are not clogged and its search- 
ings dimmed by worldly and sensual impuri- 
ties, to catch some glorious hints for moral 
and religious speculation. But alas! it is 
able also, at other times, and particularly 
wheu the passions are interested in a low and 
limited estimate of human duty and destiny 
it is too well able to gratify them, by raising 
doubts against its own best teachings, and 
shutting out the beamings of unwelcome truths 
from those who love darkness rather than 
lizht, because their deeds are evil. 

“I rejoice, for my part, that in Jesus Christ 
I have a teacher, to whose words I am re- 
quired to yield implicit faith. I rejoice, that 
in his school, reason has no other part than 
that of an humble listener and learner. I re- 
joice, that in whatever disposition of mind I 
may be, and whether on the great questions 
of moral and religious duty, reason, of itseif, 
might be likely to act the friend or the trai- 


‘is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever” 
—an instructor, too, who speaks not merely 
as the adviser; who proposes not his sayings 
to be approved or rejected by the judgment 
of the hearer, who teaches not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees, as the reasoners and disputers 
and philosophers of this world ; but with an 


authority that awes the attention which it de- 








And how does the same declaration give 
firmness and security to the believing heart, 
in relation to a subject, on which it may well 
be doubted whether any inquiries and specu- 
lations of unassisted reason could ever lead 
toa perfectly satisfactory conclusion. The 
philosopher, meditating on the traces of an 
unfinished plan in the present appearances of 
human existence and character, may think it 
probable that there will be an hereafter ; and, 
contenting himself with that probability, 
may wisely try to turn his mind from the 
more particular inquiries of a vain curiosity 
as to the mode of man’s future existence, and 
the time of its commencement. But it is not 
merely a probability trembling in the balance 
of inquiry—it is not merely a hope, that 


: : - : dare not look to the right > Ds 
to the mind from the frequently bewildering | ght or to the left, lest 


the faint glimmering which it has discovered 
should be lost in the surrounding darkness— 
it is the full assurance of faith which the 
Christian finds in the words of his Master. 
It is granted that there are questions in rela- 
tion to the same awful subject, which the 
Christian also cannot answer, and about 


| which he also will be wise not to perplex 


himself. But to the simple and all important 
question, ‘‘[f a man dieth, shall he live 
again ?”’ he hath an answer; not in the lan- 
guage of man’s wisdom or of man’s weakness ; 


| not liable to be lost in the noise, and anger, 


and confusion of disputation, but remaining 
forever in the clear and majestic voice, which 
from the lips of Jesus, commanded even the 
dead to live and was obeyed. The Christian 
may feel the powers of his mind decay like 
those of other men; his “heart may melt¥as 
well as his flesh fail, his judgment may be- 
come feeble as well as his eye grow dim, he 
may no longer have capacity or patience for 
weighing arguments and adjusting systems ; 
—but still there may live in his heart recol- 
lections of his Master’s words, and still there 
may be strength in his understanding to grasp 
the hope and the faith which they contain. 
It is not difficult to recollect that when Jesus 
exclaimed ‘‘ Lazarus come forth,” immediate- 
ly Lazarus Game forth: or that when he said 
to the widow’s son “* Young man I say unto 
thee arise,” immediately he that had been 
dead sat up. Nor is it difficult with these 
recollections, to recollect also and believe the 
declaration, ‘‘ The hour cometh when all who 
are in the grave shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God and come forth.” These are the 
recollections that press themselves into the 
fulness and strength of the Christian’s an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ when a man dieth, 
shall he live again?” Yes, for Jesus hath 
promised it: he who himself died and rose 
again from the dead by the mighty power of 
God, hath declared that we shall live also; 
he to whom the Father gave to have life in 


J | himself declared, “I know my sheep and I 
tor, I can go and consult an instructor who | 


will give unto them everlasting life.” And 

his promise is the Father’s promise, for we 

remember his words ‘‘I and the Father are 
) 

one. 





CATHOLIC CLERGY OF CUBA. 
The late Rev. John E. Abbot of Salem, in 
his “ Journal at Havana,” says; 
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be anything to excite laughter in the story of 
his penitent, does not feel it necessary to re- 
strain himself, and is often seen shaking his 
sides in merriment. 

“I find it in vain to attempt describing 
the interior of the Catholic churches: so 
numberless particulars whose union alone af- 
fects the eye, such profuse variety of images 
and gaudy decorations, none of which alone 
are worthy of remark—that I feel that I can 
give no distinct idea of what I saw. The 
only feelings which the whole parade excited 
were those of deep sadness and disgust,— 
and then of gratitude to God that I was born 
a Protestant.” 





RELIGION DESIGNED FOR ANOTHER LIFE. 
The following article is from the little volume 
entitled ‘ Extracts from Abbott’s Sermons,” 
of which we have given @ ffOtice in another 
part of this paper. 


Many are too apt to consider religion as 
primarily designed to render men more use- 
ful and more happy in this world. It is true, 
the improvement and welfare of no part of 
our existence is to be overlooked, and religion 
was designed to have an entire control over 
us, and to promote our present as well as fu- 
ture welfare. But our eternal condition is 
the grand and ultimate object; and religion 
is designed to form our character and rule 
our lives in this world, not so much that any 
present purpose of existence may be attained, 
as that our souls may be saved at last, and 
the happiness of immortality be won. ‘The 
welfare of the present life, in the awful light 
of revelation, is considered too transient, too 
trifling to be regarded, in comparison with 
the countless ages of futurity. Shall that fu- 
ture existence, for which this life is but a 
probation, be overlooked in forgetfulness, or 
be made the object only of an @gcasional, fee- 
ble, and transient attention? When every- 
thing refers to it as its end, ought it not to 
be habitually kept beforethe mind, and be 
made an object of our deepest interest ? 

The gospel requires of us a peculiar char- 
acter, and it is a charatter which in some re- 
spects seems alinost unsuited to this world. 
Most of the peculiar virtues of the gospel are 
self-denying. It calls for a meekness which 
no injuries can overcome, and a poverty of 
spirit insensible to the fascinations and splen- 
dor of the world. It demands a lowliness of 
humility free from ambitious aspirings, from 
pride, and from vain display, and a patient 
submission and quiet spirit amidst poverty, 
disappointment, and sorrow. It most point- 
edly condemns the love of the world, devo- 
tion to its interests, and covetousness of its 
goods. Its choicest blessings are promised 
to those who mourn, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, those who are for- 
giving and merciful, and those who are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake. On these 
passive and self-denying virtues the gospel 
lays a great stress. But the virtues which 
give success and prosperity in this world are 
the bold, ambitious, turbulent, and daring. 

Placed as we are then in probation, the 
character we are called to acquire has a prin- 
cipal reference toa future existence. We 
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like a serpent, turning his head to the north- 
ward, over against Thomson’s island and the 
castle; her body and wings being chiefly 
built on, are filled somewhat thick of houses, 
only that one of her wings is clipt, her tail be- 
ing of sch a large extent that she can hard- 
ly draw it after her. Her houses for dwell- 
ings are about 140; orchards and gardens 
full of fruit trees; plenty of corn-land ; al- 
though much of it has been long in tillage, 
yet hath it ordinarily good crops. The num- 
ber of trees is near upon 1500; cows and 
other cattle of that kind about 450. ‘Thus 
hath the Lord been pleased to increase his 
poor dispersed people, whose number in this 
flock, is near about 150. Their first pastor 
called to feed them, was the reverend and 
godly Mr. Maverick.”—Ch. XIX. Mass. 
Hist. Coll. Vol. I. second series, p. 90. 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


[For the Christian Register.} 

WHAT IS THE TRUE SENSE OF LUKE x. 42? 

Many opinions advanced in the late ‘ Annota- 
tions on the New Testament,’ I have happened to 
hear condemned as novel, remote, or unworthy. 
This has been the lot in a peculiar degree, per- 
haps, of the explication seemingly preferred, of the 
passage which stands at the head of these remarks. 
My curiosity has hence been quickened to sift it 
more closely ; and let me not be backward to ac- 
knowledge, that whatever strangeness it might 
once have had in my eyes, has wholly disappeared. 
Rather should I now wonder, (were not the force 
of long prescription so well known) that any other 
sense could have been admitted even as natural. 
I cannot forbear calling the attention of other 
minds to some of the considerations which are de- 
cisive with my own, nor will my belief in the pow- 
er of truth suffer me to think, that (at the least) 
any can affect to treat them as implausible or light. 

Let me say at the outset, that nothing is deter- 
mined by a critical analysis of the original. It 
may equally consist with either interpretation. 
Yet it is worth noticing, with Bishop Pearce, that 
the Greek is precisely the same, as in Mark ii. 25, 
where David is spoken of, “ when he had need,”* 
as eating the shew-bread. But my argument is 
in no need of the aid of this coincidence. On the 
contrary, it is better to confine our notice to con- 
siderations, to the force of which all minds are 
open alike; and that with which I begin, is,—that 
the explication of the words, “there is need ouly 
of one,” as said of the preparation for the table, 
commends itself to every man’s experience in the 
intercourse of society. Regard for an honored 
and valued guest, will evince itself in all ways 
which the art of pleasing admits; and in none so 
generally or so assiduously, as in ministering to 
his bodily entertainment. It delights in the pro- 
fusion of the table; is mortified, if any of the 
treasures of the store-room have been overlooked ; 
and when coupled with a false politeness, is ever 
distressing itself lest the visitor should not do honor 
to the good things set before him. Who knows 
not, that thisis the way of the world? The hospi- 
tality of the heart, having no concern with the 
changes of manners and customs, is the same in 
the first or the nineteenth century, in Palestine or 














longer wonder, that the prejudice should widely 
spread, and be fondly cherished:? . 
Secondly,—Suppose the true sense-of Jesus’ 
words, a spiritual sense,—and I am.wholly unable 
to enter into the distinction he so’ emphatically 
makes, between ‘many things’ and.‘ one thing.’ 
With what propriety, is it said of the irreligious 
man, more than of the pious, that he is ‘careful 
about many things?’ Is it not, on the contrary, 
notoriously untrue? The love of the world, in 
the abstract, is a passion of very diversified opera- 
tion, to be sure. But as to any. particular world- 
ling, it may almost invariably be assumed (the 
style of the pulpit always assumes it).that this love 
is singular, if I may so speak ; one master passion 
swallows up the rest, and all .the faculties minister 
to its aims. Surely the Saviour never could have 
used these words to such an one (as Martha, by 
supposition, is most uncharitably branded) in the 
sense which he must have had, if a spiritual sense 
has any concern with the other clause (‘the one 
thing needful’); since the one is the counterpart 
of the other. If the one means the care of the 
soul, then must the other mean, the love of the 
world. For if this be not at once conceded, there 
is an end of reasoning. The harmony and con- 
nexion of this brief dialogue,—what becomes of it ? 
I cannot indeed for a moment suppose, what would 
too glaringly show, that the friends of the popular 
sense, were concerned for nothing, but to make a 
transition from a natural to aspiritual explication, 
by however violent a wrench, just at the point 
where it was necessary to answer a favorite end.* 
Lastly,—let us for a moment glance at the civ- 
ility which is affixed to the words of Jesus, as 
the many understandthem. Martha, with an offi- 
cious zeal often seen, devotes herself to the com- 
fort ofso distinguished a guest, and upon complain- 
ing, (even if it were allowed, with a little ill-hu- 
mor) of her sister’s remissness, a bitter and uncer- 
emonious rebuke is cast in her teeth. Without 
being softened by a regard for the place where it 
was said, or by a sense of numerous obligations in 
the speaker, he breaks forth—*O Martha, you 
are a mere slave of the world and thoughtless of 
your own salvation, the only thing worth attend- 
ing to; be humbled before the piety of Mary, and 
make that your pattern.” This may be plain En- 
glish, yet is no more than a faithful paraphrase, up- 
on the common view ; and my excuse for putting it 
for a moment, (at the risk of seeming irreverence), 
on the Saviour’s lips, is in the hope of making the 
absurdity of that view, more naked and palpable. 
Certainly the master or mistress of a family, among 
ourselves, under like circumstances, would stand 
astounded at the hearing of such an address, and 
might excusably deem it a hard requital:of well- 
meant civilities. And what though Jesus were a 
divine messenger, the seal of whose: broad com- 
mission forbade respect of persons ; and required 
from him to sound upon high places as well as low, 
among friends, as among strangers, the warning 
voice,—Repent ? It isnot less true, that he was a 
wise as well as faithful reformer ; who, in no case, 
defeated his own rebuke by uncalled-for harsh- 
ness in the manner, or by its irrelevant and ill- 
timed application. But they, against whom I ar- 
gue, obscure the lustre of his character, in the last 
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were with him—declares, ‘‘ I and the Fath- 
er are one.” 

But if belief in this declaration gives to the 
mind a resting-place from the drivings to and 
fro, and tossings about of doubtful specula- 
tion,—if it presents continually the same ob- 
jects for its desires and exertions, and makes 
straight and plain before it, the path of moral 
and religious duty ;—if it enables us to turn 
from the differences and perplexities and ob- 
scurities of other teachers, and to say, as we 
open the volume of our sister’s instructions, 
‘Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life ;’—if it prompts us 
to say: ‘‘come now my soul, and sit humbly 
down at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him ; 
for all things that the Father hath are his, 
and he will fully instruct thee in the Father’s 
will ;’—if it gives us the most entire confi- 
dence in Jesus as our instructor, and at the 
same time invests his commands with the 
most complete and awful claims to our obedi- 
ence—what shall we call the feeling, or how 
shall I find terms to express the peculiar rest 
and comfort and soothing and delight, which 
there seem to me in the consideration of our 
Lord’s kindest most gracious and affectionate 
words, as being also the words of the Father, 
who was with him, and dwelt in him ?—Oth- 
er friends may reason with us in our doubts, 
or try to strengthen us in our weakness ; oth- 
er comforters may speak to us of a merciful 
God, when we mourn under the burthen of 
sin or sorrow ; other preachers may discourse, 
and eloquently, on the reasons which there 
are for patience and hope, for trust and sub- 
mission: but how feeble is the touch, and 
how faint the impression of their wisest words 
compared with a single assurance of Jesus 
accompanied with the belief that he speak- 
eth as the Father gave him authority! When 





derstand, not beyond the authorized exposi- 
tors of the Vulgate text, the writings of some 
of the fathers, and the subtle disquisitions of 
the Angelical Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his mystical brethren.” 

The following passage represents part of a 
conversation with two respectable Domini- 
cans, and discloses a singular fact. 

‘‘[ happened to have the German edition 
of Griesbach’s New ‘Testament with me, 
which I showed to the professor, with the re- 
mark, that it is this text which is principally 
used in America; when to my astonishment 
I found what Miralla had told me, to be true, 
that neither friars nor priests know a word of 
Greek. It seemed strange indeed that the 
professor of sacred text in the university of 
the convent of friars, confessedly the most 
learned, that of the Dominicans, should be 
perfectly ignorant of the original text,—of 
everything but the vulgar translation of his 
own church.” 

The character of the clergy will be further 
illustrated by the following extracts. 

“One Sunday afternoon a great and con- 
tinual uproar of shouting, singing, and laugh- 
ing was heard at Mr. C.’s; none for a time 
could imagine whence it could proceed; un- 
tila gentleman went on the azotea, a plat- 
form which opens from the hall, and com- 
mands a view of the monastery of St. Domin- 
go, and saw in one of the cells a large party 
of monks, military officers, and Spanish men 
assembled, enjoying themselves with the most 
riotous conviviality. 

‘‘ The floors of the churches are not divid- 


_ ed as with us, into pews ;—the whole space 


is open; a few long benches alone furnish 
the means of rest to those who chance to en- 
ter the church before mass has commenced. 





may feel the worth and importance of those 
dispositions, which the world esteems not, 
and which all its temptations urge us to neg- 
lect. We need the strong motive which 
arises from a deep conviction of the realities 
of futurity, to excite and sustain our exertions 
for the furmation of so peculiar a character. 





DORCHESTER. 

In giving some account, last week, of the 
Second Centennial Celebration at Dorches- 
ter, we took occasion to insert an extract from 
Prince’s Annals. We have thought that it 
might be interesting to some of our readers 
to peruse the following descriptions of that 
ancient town, as given by two of our earliest 
writers. We dothis the more readily as they 
were not mentioned by Dr. Pierce, in his 
discourse, nor are they to be found in Dr. 
Harris’ interesting history of that town. 

Wittiam Woop, in his ‘“ New England 
Prospects,” printed at London, 1639, says, 

“Six miles further to the north [from 
Mount Wollaston] lieth Dorchester ; which 
is the greatest town in New England, (but I 
am informed others equal it since I came 
away,) well wooded and watered; very good 
arable grounds. and hay-ground, fair corn- 
fields, and pleasant gardens, with kitchen 
gardens. In this plantation is a great many 
cattle, as kine, goats and swine. This plan- 
tation has a reasonable harbor for ships. 
Here is no alewife river, which is a great in- 
convenience. ‘The inhabitants of this town 
were the first that set upon the trade of fish- 
ing in the bay, who received so much fruit of 
their labors, that they encouraged others to 
the same undertakings.”"—Ch. IX. p. 42. 
Boston Edition. 1764. 





the working of this universal, unchanging senti- 
ment! How lively a picture of every day life! 
While Mary, differently constituted, evinces her 
attachment by keeping close to his side. Per- 
haps, her refined and truer sense of politeness did 
not so over-rate its grosser offices; perhaps she 
thought, that to one who came as a moral instruct- 
er, she thus paid a respect more gratifying than 
by all the assiduities of the kitchen; perhaps in 
fine, she was more intellectual.t As to the persons, 
on whose account all this stir is made, (exemplified 
in Martha)—we are well aware,that it is oppressive 
to the modest, and promptly checked by the well- 
bred. How much more so then by him, whose un- 
earthly character made him superior, not indeed to 
the wants of humanity, but to dainties and delica- 
cies ; and whose meat and drink were, to fulfil the 
mission entrusted him from above. He was led 
therefore not only by the truest courtesy (which 
like all other virtues his history illustrates), but by 
a sublimer sentiment, to signify to Martha how in- 
significant and ill-bestowed are all her pains,— 
‘You are giving yourself both disquiet and fatigue 
to spread the table with abundance; when one, 
any, the least, thing will suffice.’ Had this pas- 
sage come down to us unsophisticated, could we 
fancy ourselves now called for the first time to 
read it in its connexion,—who would think of urg- 
ing, that this was not an obvious, ample, becoming 
explanation? But we read or hear the passage 
every week in a phraseology exactly suited, (as 
was said before,) to mislead, and which was meant 
to mislead: we hear preachers, without number, 
who make it serve their turn fora discourse on 
the paramount importance of religion; not by -way 
of accommodation, for to this there could be no 
objection, but accompanied with the gratuitous 
and unweighed assertion (as a thing of course)— 
‘Doubtless this was our Saviour’s meaning,’ or 


amiable weakness at the worst), and her subjec- 
tion tosense andsin? Even if this were her char- 
acter, who but will ask, Why this particular time 
chosen for its correction? But, in truth, nowhere 
does the evangelical history give a hint however 
slight, for making the wide distinction, here im- 
plied, between these sisters. The evidence is a 
little less, if that may be, than for the now univer- 
sally exploded stigma, which for centuries rested 
on the fair fame of Mary Magdalen, as a licentious 
woman.t When Jesus was sent for by the sisters, 
in the hope that his miraculous power would be 
displayed in restoring the brother they had lost, 
the historian adds,—/for he loved Martha (first in 
order, observe) and her sister and Lazarus. But 
as I am not aware that any one has undertaken to 
exemplify the opposite characters of a regenerate 
and unregenerate state, by the case of Martha and 
Mary, the distinction may well be counted too 
preposterous to require me to say more. Yet 
would I fain know, how the popular explication of 
this verse avoids such a distinction, as its conse- 
quence ? [To be continued.) 


—_—_—— 


* The interpreters on that side, are evidently ata loss 
how best to preserve a congruity between the two 
members of Jesus’ address to Martha ; as appears from 
the want of agreement there is, in their comments on 
the first of these. Among others, Dr. Clarke paraphras- 
es,—“You are full of care and solicitude about provid- 
ing this entertainment for me; but your sister’s dili- 
gent and pious attention to my discourses is a thing 
more acceptable to me, &c. &c.”” Here is an eminent 
man, constrained by his natural good sense, to refer 
‘many things” to the provisions of the table. How 
then, one is curious to know, did he urderstand the 
other, antithetical clause? This is not easily answer- 
ed; so completely is it slurred over (a use which a 
paraphrase is often found conveniently to seve) in 
what remains of the quotaion. But since the latter 
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= [For the Christian Register.] 
OPINIONS OF THE FATHERS RESPECTING 
JESUS CHRIST—CONTENUED. 

Mr. Eprror,—Permit me to adda few remarks 
to the suggestions I have already made, on the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the 
Trinity. 

Justin Martyr is thought to teach the doctrine 
of a Trinity, and is often quoted with that view. 
In consulting his writings, it is not only necessa- 
ry to recollect, that his works have been corrupt- 
ed; but that he was a Samaritan by birth; not 
educated by Christian parents ; but by heathen 
philosophers, and was,by turns, Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean and Platonist. How could sucha 
character be free from errors and fancies, unsup- 
ported by reason or Scripture. In his address to 
the Greeks, it is admitted, that he contends ear- 
nestly for the unity of God, in opposition to poly- 
theism. Bat in his dialogue with Trypho, the 
Jew, it is thought he teaches the deity of Christ. 

In disputing with Trypho, he speaks of Christ as 
God; or asa god, having power and knowledge, 
fur greater than angels.—Yet this is not asserung 
that he was the Supreme God—Nor saying any- 
thing but what Unitarians admit. When Trypho 
objected, that he made another go 1, Justin replies, 
that he admits Christ derived his being and power 
from: Go|; and insists “ that Christ was the Son of 
God ;” which surely, is not teaching a trinity. 
And he clearly represents him as “ subordinate 
tothe Father, by whom he was endowed with 
great power for the salvation of men.” He insists, 
that Jesus was the Messiah; and he also says 
“that the worlds were made by him;” or “that 
God made the worlds by him ;” using the words of 
the apostle. He goes on to say, that Christ was 
born of a virgin, and was crucified under the Ro- 
man governor. This he could not say of the self- 
existent God, and therefore, he must have thought 
that Christ was distinct from and subordinate to 
the Supreme Deity; or that he suffered only in 
appearance. ‘The Trinitarian must take one of 
these alternatives. I must add here, that some Or- 
thodox writers have said Justin Martyr was not a 
perspicuous reasoner, nor a judicious interpreter 
of scripture. He cannot be a good arbiter, then, in 
difficult cases. When he departs from the simple 
doctrine of the scripture, he is confused and ob- 
s:ure. But, in many places, he is explicit as to 
the doctrine of the unity and supremacy of the 

Deity. And he also says, that God has given to 

the Son the glory of being worshipped or honored, 

as he had constituted him Lord and Christ, and 
made him Head over all things to the church. 

Justin says to Try pho also, that the Christian re- 

ligion had its beginning from the prophets, who 

taught that there was one God, besides whom 
there was no other; no equal; or, as Novatian, 
who has no peer. Justin says, again, “ we are to 
worship God alone” (or supremely) for he adds, 

“we must worship Christ in the second place, or 

degree.” 


Ireneus, who lived about 170, was one of the 
most learned and judicious of the Fathers. He 
was acquainted with Polycarp, who had known 
the apostle John. Ireneus wrote against heretics ; 
particularly, the Gnostics, who denied that Jesus 
Christ actually suffered; and who also taught the 
heathen doctrine of Eons, of various natures and 
powers. Ireneus states the apostolic doctrine 
thus—There is one God, who is supreme, the ma- 
ker of heaven and earth, who is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He represents our Lord asa 
divine messenger and agent. But his declarations 
are favorable, not to the doctrine of a trinity, but 
of Arianism. 


Clemens Alexandrinus says, “the principal truth 
of the sacred document is this, to know the only 
true Goa, who is the first, the highest and only 
perfectly good, and afterwards, to know him whom 
he has sent to save the world.” Cyprian who was 
much later, says, “our Lord has made a grand 
compend of his doctrine when he said, this is eter- 
nal life to know thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

Tertullian says, “if God is not one, he is not 
God. God can be but one ; nor can he be the one, 
unless he is first and greatest of all; nor can he 
be first and greatest, if he has an equal.” I know 
this Father is wild and fanciful in some of his 
writings ; yet his real opinions appear, when he 
speaks out explicitly ; as in the following passage 
—*“ To say, that Jesus Christ, who was born and 
suffered, was the Supreme God over all, the true 
and self-existent Being, would be the same. as to 
Say that the eternal God was born and suffered.” 
And this language he condemns. And we know 

that this sentiment of the mystical Gnostics was 
considered impious heresy. What Tertullian, at 
a later period taught or believed about the para- 
clete. Again Tertullian has these remarkable 
“worde (Whitby is my authority) “Jehovah was al- 
ways God, but not always Lord; but then only 
was Lord, when he had made a world to govern. 
In like manner, he is a Father and a Judge, but 
tien only was he a Father when he formed or 
created a Son; anda Judge, when his creatures 
had sinned.” In reply to Praxeas, he says, that 
before the production of the Son, he was alone, 
and without a Son. ‘This is the very doctrine of 
Arianism. Lactantius says Christ was to be wor- 
shipped because great power and authority were 
given him. Eusebius says, “ that he is worthy of 
#econdary honor, while the supreme and ultirate 
-honor is given to God alone.” 

The six bishops, who assembled at Antioch at 

‘the close of the second century, say, “that the 
faith delivered by the apostles and maintained by 
the church till their day, is this, that there is one 
God who is underived and without beginning, and 
of whom the Son was begotten, being the first 
born of the creation.” Origen is still more par- 
ticular—He says the self-existent and unorigin- 
sated: Deity is called the God, (with the article) and 
is the Being, whom Christ, in his prayer, calls the 
only true God. Others are called god, (without 
the article) being so because endowed with great 
“power by hifa who is the -only true God. Arno- 
bius and Lactantius say there is one God the Fa- 


ther, who is underivedythe only true God. And 
Eusebius says, that the church acknowledges but 
one supreme or sovéreign God ; though it also 
owns Christ to be god of God; that is, a being of 
high and exalted power, and superior to all other 
created intelligences. I could quote much more 
to the same purpose ; but it is unnecessary. And 
I close with repeating, that no ante-Nicene Father 
asserts the doctrine of a trinity, such as 13 now 
often urged to be the true orthodoxy, without re- 
ceiving of which no one can be save. 
This subject is a difficult one ; and not easily 
settled by fallible men. I object not to difference 
of opinion on it. Bat I must object to the positive 
language of the few or the many, which would 
preclude sober inquiry, and condemns as heresy, 
any other theory, though it may be far more agree- 
able to scripture and to the early Fathers, than 
the sparious doctrine, the growth of ignorance and 
pride, which is advocated as the pillar and ground 
of Christian verity. As a imetaphysical theory, 
proposed by speculative and visionary men, I care 
little about it. It may bewilder, butit cannot cen- 
vert men to duty and to virtue. I protest against 
it, when it is made the test of piety and Christian- 
ity. The scriptures do not teach it, the early 


Fathers were ignorant of it. A. B. 


[For the Christian Register.] 
NATURAL OF RELIGION. 

That man has some natural tendencies to relig- 
ion appears from the manner in which his feelings 
are oiten affected independently of any direct 
reasoning. There are truths which the heart 
prompts us to acknowledge. What individual is 
there of the human race, who has not, at some 
time, felt impressed on him a sense of his relation 
to the Deity, and whose feelings never rose, with 
a sense of helplessness and dependence, to an in- 
visible and higher power? ‘There are moments 
of solemnity in the life of every one, whose moral 
feelings guilt has not destroyed, when passion 
sleeps and temptation is withdrawn, when the 
heart feels the reality, and is awed by the con- 
sciousness of the existence of God. On this sub- 
ject we must speak of man, not as he is when de- 
graded and debased by guilt. We do not seek to 
know the fine structure of the human frame from 
one whose frame is exhausted with debility and 
worn out with disease ; nor should we look for 





SENSE 


the feelings and principles of his moral nature, in 


mand that it is the most profitable) day at the 
livery-stables ; and that the tranquillity of the 
streets and the convenience of the great wor- 
shipping multitude should not be disturbed, 
as was seen last sabbath, by a loaded waggon, 
or a company of horses, exceeding for num- 
bers a goodly treop of cavalry, passing through 
the city, on their way, we know not whither. 
These are evils, which we sometimes wit- 
ness; and they are exceptions, to be regret- 
ted and condemned, of the usual decorum, 
with which the sabbath among us is observed. 
Happily the more gross and public profana- 
tions of this day, so notorious in most of the 
cities of the old world, have, as yet, obtained 
no place with us. And as we value the bless- 
ed influences of the sabbath upon the order, 
virtue, prosperity and happiness of a people, 
we trust they never will. But to protect us 
from such a calamity—for nothing less than 
a calamity will it by persons of any serious 
reflexion be considered—we must cherish 
| carefully the same feelings and habits, which 
have hitherto preserved us. ‘The least en- 
croachment upon its sacred hours, or the in- 
troduction, upon whatever pretence, of what 
may be regarded as public amusement, or 
for the gratification of public curiosity, ought 
to be eyed with a stern disapprobation, and 
be at once discouraged. Unhappily there are 
to be found in every large community a cer- 
tain proportion of individuals, whose idleness 
or whose curiosity, whose want of reflection or 
want of principle, disposes them to welcome 
every thing in the shape of novelty ; and who 
will rush to the sight of a new steam-boat, or 
to the hearing of a quack Lecturer with equal 
avidity, provided only it will relieve them of 
the heavy burden of an idle hour, or supply 
a fresh subject for their idle chat. These are 
the people, who are found with the strollers 
and gazers every where, ‘spending their 
time,” like their illustrious exemplers of old, 
‘‘in nothing else but either to tell, or to hear 
some new thing.” Were the fruits of their 


thoughtlessness or their folly confined to 





one who is diseased with guilt. We look for the 
nobleness of our bodies to those who are vigorous 
in health ; and we should look for the moral feel- 
ings of man to those whose minds retain something 
of original innocence and purity. 

Consider, then, the impressions which are often 
made and the emotions excited by the scenes of 
nature, when the deductions of the understanding 
seem as instantaneous as the feelings of the heart. 


mind some sense of the author of all. Who is 
there who can look on the grandeur and beauty ef 
many scenes of nature; can look on some wide 
prospect of verdure and fruitfulness, or the im- 
mensity of the sleeping ocean; can witness the 
glories of the departing sun, or in the solitude of 
night behold “‘ the dread magnificence of heaven ;” 
without some sense, involuntarily awakened, of that 
great Being who formed, sustains,and animates the 
whole ;—without feeling conscious of a destination 
The 


very feeling of sublimity which many scenes in 


to some nobler existence than that of earth 7 
creation awaken, carries with it a sense of some 
high and inconceivable power above us. Inde- 
pentently of deliberate reflection, many aspects of 
creation excite emotion in every pure mind, which 
point out its relation to something higher and bet- 
ter than all it sees around it. 

The effect, which the common aspects ef na- 
ture have inawakening emotions allied to religion, 
is much weakened by the constancy with which 
we view them. But there are few minds which 
are not involuntarily impressed with a conviction of 
the agency of Deity, by the mightier convulsions 
which nature sometimes undergoes, and the scenes 
In the 
thunder which shakes the heavens, there is a 


of awfulness she sometimes presents. 


voice which we cannot hear without a religious 
awe. When the lightning is blasting the forest 
or ploughing up the ground, when God passes be- 
fore us in the terror of the whirlwind, and the hail, 
when the air breathes pestilence and death, and 
the earth on which we tread quakes and is rent 
asunder; when cities are swept away in floods of 
fire, when the sun is turned into blackness, and 
tie moon into blood ;—in scenes like these, no one 
can be insensible ;—the thought of God is farced 
upon the mind; man feels his own weakness, and 
cannot but acknowledge the agency of a Power, 
on which he and all things are entirely dependent. 
N.C. S. 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 
Notwithstanding some things to be lament- 
ed, and many things to be improved in rela- 
tion to the observance of the Sabbath, it has 
hitherto been a subject for congratulation, 
that this day is in a good degree honored in 
this city. Public sentiment and public prac- 
tice have as yet preserved it from those more 
open violations which in some of our more 
southern cities have become but too common. 
We could wish, indeed, and earnestly, that 
there were none among us, who reglect al- 
together public worship, that more attended 
church seriously and regularly, both parts of 
the day, without the bad distinction of the 
morning and afternoon service; that vain 
criticism on preaching was Jess, and serious 
‘application of it was ‘more frequent. We 
could wish also, that Sunday should not be 
the busiest, (we cannot believe considering 





the sort of persons, who chiefly make the de- 


The wonders of creation awaken in every pure | 


themselves, we might leave them to their own 
But the 


| consciences. 
| gratification of a selfish curiosity, they become 


evil is, that in the 
themselves a public spectacle; and though 
without respectability enough to give weigit 
to an example, they have numbers enough to 
These 


whom, chiefly, the quiet and order of our 


make a disturbance. are they, by 
sabbaths are invaded. 

We have said before, and we repeat it 
again, that we are not friends to an austere, 
We 


would have ft, as it is, and as God designed 


or Pharasaic observance of the sabbath. 


it, an holy and a blessed day: a day for the 
peace, and instruction, for the comfort and 
salvation of the world. So highly do we val- 
ue its privileges, so inestimable appear to us 
its benefits upon the individual, domestic, 
and social condition, that there is scarce any 
thing within the range of the bounties of 
heaven, or ef man’s enjoyments, that we 
would bring into comparison with it. We 
trust, that it may ever be so esteemed: and 
we have sufficient confidence in the discretion, 
and in the religious principle also of this com- 
munity, to hope, that they will refuse to 
encourage any thing, that shall even have a 
tendency to impair the associations, by which 
its sacredness, and as inseparable from this, 
its blessings are to be preserved. 


CELEBRATION AT CHARLESTOWN. 

On Monday, the 2eth instant, the Two Hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of Charles- 
town was celebrated in that place. A public din- 
ner was provided at Massachusetts Hall, at one 
o'clock. At three o’clock the members of the 
Lyceum, invited agents and others assembled at 
the Town Hall, when a procession was formed 
which was escorted to Dr. Fay’s Church by the 
Warren Phalanx. The exercises were commenc- 
ed by Mrs. Nemans’ Hymn “The Pilgrim Fath- 
ers,” sung by a select choir. The other exercis- 
es were—Prayer by Mr. Jackson of the Baptist 
Church—Original Hymn, composed by Mr. Pier- 
pent—Address by the Hon. Edward Everett— 
Doxelogy—Benediction. 

The interest excited by the occasion was very 
great. That large house, including the aisles, 
was filled in every part, and very many were ex- 
cluded by want of room. 

The musical performances, which were execut- 
ed with skill and effect, were an interesting part 
of the celebration. The Hymn, by Mrs. Hemans, 
beginning 

“The breaking waves dashed high.” 
is probably familiar to most of our readers. The 
following is the one mentioned in the order of ex- 
ercises, by Rey. Mr. Pierpont. 
ORIGINAL HYMN. 
Two hundred years!—two hundred years ! 
Flow much of human power and pride, 
What glorious hopes, what gloomy fears, 
Have sunk beneath their noiseless tide ? 


The red man, at his horrid rite, 

Seen by the stars at night’s cold neon, 
His bark canoe, its track of light 

Left on the wave beneath the moon, 


His dance, his yell,—his council fire, 
The altar where his victim lay, 

His death song, and his funeral pyre, 
That still, strong tide hath borne away. 


And that pale, pilgrim band is gone, 

That, on this shore, with trembling trod, 
Ready to faint, yet bearing on 

The ark of freedom and of Ged, 
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And war—that, since, o'er. ocean came, 
And thunder’d Joud from yonder hill, 

And wrapped its foot in sheets of flame, 
To blast that ark—its storm is still. 


Chief, sachem, sage, bards, heroes, seers, 
That live in story and in song, 

Time, for the last two hundred years, 
Has saised, and shown, and swept along. 


Tis like a dream when one awakes-— 
This vision of the scenes of old: 

’Tis like the moon when morning breaks, 
*Tis like a tale round watch-fires told. 


Then what are we !—then what are we! 
Yes, when two hundred gears have rolled 
@’er our green graves, our names shall be 
A mozning dream a tale that’s told. 


God of our Fathers—in whose sight 
The thousand years that sweep away 
Man, and the traces of his might, 
Are but the break and close of day— 


Giant us that love of truth sublime, 
That love of goodness and of thee, 

That makes thy children, in all time, 
To-share thine own eternity. 

The Address, by Mr. Everett, was one of 
the most interesting and pewerful that we 
have listened to on any occasion. And we 
were glad to notice that its delivery, especial- 
ly the Jatter half, was more characterised by 
that pleasing freedom and ease which belong 
to extemporaneous speaking, than those of 
his performances which we have before had 
the pleasure of hearing. Tor more than one 
hour and three quarters he commanded the 
entire attention of his audience, and was 
repeatedly greeted by loud and hearty bursts 
of applause. 

Mr. Everett begun by stating that it was 
two hundred years, that day, since Governor 
Winthrop, in company with others, explored 
the Mystic River, to select a place for a per- 
manent settlement. As he brought with him 
the charter of the colony, this may properly 
be called the founding of the State ; and as 
this was the first settled of the New-England 
States, from this period may be dated the 
foutiding of New-England. Ilaving alluded 
events of so much national importance, he 
proceeded first to give a brief outline of tie 
history of the settlement of Charlestown.— 
And in the last half ef the Address dwelt on 


| topics of a general nature relating to the oc- 


casion. 


In his historical sketch he referred to fhe 


abortive attempts made both by the Virginia 





; 


and Plymouth trading companies, to estab- 
lish colonies, and acquire gain by trading. 
The projects failed and their charters were 
given up. ‘The honor of founding these col- 
onies, Which have since become a powerful 
and honored nation, was reserved for associ- 
ations of private genticmen, ‘emigrating, and 
braving all the difficulties-of the enterprise 


! . . ° . . - 
from religious motives. The spiri of self-sac- 
| rijice eecomplished what the thirst of gain and 


commercial enterpize had abandoned as hope- 
less. Ile proceeded to vindicate the charac- 
ter and general conduct of the ‘first settlers, 
and to show the injustice of those harsh and 
severe judgments which were frequently pass- 
ed upon them. In our day, they are called 
somewhat mtolerant : and admitting that they 
were so,—should we, had we lived then, have 
been less so? What examples of toleration 
had they in the Fatherland?) Whatever 
were their faults, they at least maintained 
perseveringly, and successfully, the princi- 
ples of Protestantism and true Christian Jib- 
erty ; which the dissenters of England, even 
with Lerd Protector Cromwell at their head 
failed In judging the conduct of the 
forefathers we should look at the grand out- 
line of their undertakings, and 
small defects and blemishes. 
The charge of having treated the Indians 
with cruclty and injustice he successfully re- 
futed. They lived with them, far the most 
part peaceably,—purchasiag their lands, and 
not taking violent possession of them, as their 
charters authorized them todo. No, it isnot 
true, as has been stated in the recent discus- 
sions in Congress, that an example for the 
late injustice to the Indians, is to be found in 
the conduct of the New-England fathers to- 
ward them. But even were it true, theirs 
was not a parallel case to the one now agitat- 
ed. The Indians of two hundred years ago 
were wild and uncivilized men, living by the 
chase—and without settled habitations. ‘The 
Indians, whom, in violation of repeated sol- 
emn treaties we are driving from their pleas- 
ant homes, are civilized, and Christian men, 
who expend more money of their annuities, 
in support of schools, than is raised by most 
similar portions of the community in any of 
the States, and who plead for their rights, in 
their own papers, in better English than is 
used by the high officers of our government. 
The whole conduct of Governor Winthrop 
und his associates, and the first settlers of the 
country generally, would not only bear com- 
parison, but stand honorably distinguished 
above that of those who were contending 
either for political or religious liberty in the 
old world. Two important principles they 
established and perseveringly maintained.— 
The independence of the individual church- 
es; and the separation of Church and State. 
What was the state of these principles 


to do. 


not at the 





— 


| 
; 


abroad ?° In England, Episcopacy succeeded 


| to Popery. In France, Christian liberty had 


but an uncertain and shortlived existence, 
and in Holland, they fined and imprisoned 
those who vindicated and plead for these 
principles. ‘They imprisoned Grotius, a man 


for whom, and for whom alone Holland will . 


be remembered, long after the German Ocean 
shall have flowed over her dykes. 

We cannot better represent the substance 
of the closing part of the Address, than in the 
words of the Boston Courier. 


“In conclusion, while he gave to the revolution- 
ary fathers who upon the opposite height bared 
their foreheads to the God of War when he de- 
scended in blood upon that altar for political free- 
dem, he gave to the first settlers, to Winthrop and 
his associates, who came to seek religious liberty, 
the first reverence. He cheerfully accorded to 
succeeding generations the praise which belonged 
to them, he admired the indomitable perseverance 
with whieh they contended for the second charter, 
and for rights subsequently disputed, but he went 
beyond all these, behind all, and below all, to the 
foundation stone of the edifice, beneath which was 
nothing but the rock of ages. To the men of 
stern characters, to the women and children, who, 
surrounded by want and disease _ for the 
pleasant homes of England; who after their fields 
were chocked with their own dead, and there 
were not enough alive to attend the sick, dropped 
down, from week to week and from day to dsy, be- 
neath the heat of the sun for the want of a cup of 
cold water, and whose dust mingled in the parch- 
ed clay upon the very spot where the audience 
‘was assembled; who suffered and endured beyond 
any thing upon record, for conscience sake, but 
who succeeded in building up a Commonwealth 
unparalleled in the annals of humanity. He 
thought sufficient praise was not bestowed upon 
thein, and for one, he could never quarrel with 
their rough ways, or look with contempt upor 
immany of the trifles which they considered so im- 
pertant.. It was ungrateful.” 





EISHOP HOBART AND DR. MILNOR. 


Tt appears that some of the remarks of Dr. Mil- 
nor, before the Prayer Book and Homily Society 


'in Jondon, to which we lately referred, had a 


severe bearing on Bishop Hobart, of New York, 
as well as on the the Unitarians, and have called 
forth a letter in reply, from Bishop Hobart, parts 
of which we copy from the Centinel of Wednes- 


| day. 
to the propriety of public celebratiens of | 





Lo the Rev. Mr. Milnor. 

Vew- York, June 20, 1830. 

Rev. and Dear Sir: A report of a speech which 
you delivered in the city of London, on the 5th of 
May last, at the meeting of the Prayer Book and 
Jiomily Society, has been published in several of 
our newspapers. In that speech, as reported, the 
following paragraph occurs : 

* The Rev. Ur, Milnor, of New-York, who after ad- 
verting to the beneiit which would result from the 
present ‘institution, observed, thatin America it was 
proposed Ly oue of the Prelates of the American Epis- 
copal Church to make an alteration respecting the les- 
sous which were used, by having a smaller portion 
read ‘than at present, and this proposal was no less than 
three years before the Conference, and was discussed 
hy those who had been sent to the Conference from 
the ditfe:ent States. Upon its coming on for a decis- 
ion be was gratified in suying that there was not a sin- 
gle person in favor of the proposed alteration of the 


j ‘venerable Prelate who brought forward the measure, 


and he rejyviced in saying that throughout America they 
now used the same Piayer Book and Homilies which 
were used by the Church of England, with the excep- 
tion of some slight alterations that took place upon the 
declaration of independence in the United States. He 
certainly considered it was dangerous to touch and al- 
ter that which coutained such sacred writings,”’ 

This paragraph, and indeed the entire speech, 
is colculated to produce the impression that “one 
of the Prelates of the American Episcopal Church” 
(I am the individual meant) stood alone in a rash 
and presumtuous attempt to ‘touch and alter’ the 
liturgy—and that you and the entire American 
Bishops and Clergy, actuated by a sincere and de- 
voted reverence tor this hallowed ritual, and mar- 
shalled yourselves against this daring innovator, 
and saved this “ delightful service” from the rude 
hand that would have marred its beauty. 

I am unwilling to believe that it was your de- 
liberate design to produce these impressions. 
For they are not warranted by facts known to you. 
You and I, too, under all variety of circumstances, 


| and under no very unimportant differences in mat- 


ters of policy, and 1 am afraid of principle, have 
been friends from early life. On your recent depar- 
ture for England,! took Jeave of you as a friend; and 
our mutual expressions of feeling on this occasion 
were, I am satisfied, perfectly sincere. I was not 
prepared, theretore, to find that on one of your first 
public appearances in England, you had held up 
your Bishop and your friend ina light certainly 
not calculated to raise him in the good opinion of 
those whom you addressed. 

I have reason to thank God that I have never 
been much tempted to consider, in the determina- 
tioas of duty, what might or might not be popidar ; 
and the older I become, the more convinced am I 
that “itis a small matter to be judged of man’s 
judgment.” But [ am not indifferent to that “goad 
report” which, both from personal and official con- 
siderations, it is my duty to endeavor to preserve. 
My visit to England made me somewhat known 
there, and I am willing to think thet I enjoy the 
good opinion of some distinguished individuals, 
whose friendship is as honorable as it is gratifying. 
A principal claim to that good opinion arises from 
the conviction of my consistent attachment to the 
Church, and especially its liturgy. It is the ten- 
dency of your remarks to deprive me of this claim. 
I must be permitted to prove that they are not 
warranted by facts. . 


Bishop Hobart here proceeds to refer to the 
journal of the General Convention of the Episco- 
pal Church, and to quote from it a record of cer- 
tain resolutions respecting an abridgement of the 
liturgy, proposed by himself to the House of Bisl:- 
ops, and by them unanimously adopted and recom- 
mended to the House of Clerical and lay Deputies 
by whom they were afterwards adopted by a very 
large majority. 

These resolutions having met with some oppo+ 
sition, bishop Hobart thought it best not to urge 
their adoption at that time, and himself moved that 
it was not expedient under existing circumslances 
to adopt them. This motion of the bishop respect- 
ing his own former resolutions, with a perfect un- 
derstanding of his motive, was adopted by both 
Houses. 


Bishop Hobart, after stating in his letter to Dr, 
Milnor, that there was in fact no decision as to 
the abstract propriety of the proposed alterations, 
proceeds to give extracts from an address of his 
before the New York diocesan Convention of 
1827, which show in a clear manner, the motives 
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for the first proposal of alteration, and the final 
motion for dismissing the subject. 

He concludes with the following remarks. 

The address from which the above extract is 
taken was delivered in your presence, and as well 
as the Journals from which the other extracts are 
made printed and published. I now beg leave to 
call your attention to these documents, because I 
think if they had not escaped your recollection, 

ou would not have made the statements in your 
published speech. In that speech, you appear, I 
think at my expense, the high panegyrist of the 
Liturgy. I doubt not your attachment to it. But 
who most consistently displays a sacred regard for 
this invaluable ritual? ‘The use of the book of 
Common Prayer before all sermons and lectures 
and of nothing but that book is bound upon us by 
our ordination vows and by the canons. You use 
this Liturgy, as it is prescribed in your Church edi- 
fice; but when you assemble your congregation 
in what is called your lecture room, before your 
sermon or lecture, you abbreviate the Liturgy, ad 
libitum, and use extemporaneous prayer. I judge 
not your conscience in this matter. But the indi- 
vidual who addresses you, uses before all sermons 
and lectures the liturgy, the whole liturgy and 
nothing but the liturgy. May I not ask, who evi- 
dences the most consistent attachment toit? The 
length of the service with you is no difficulty, for 
you think yourself at liberty when you judge prop- 
er to abridge it. 

I think you have not done me justice before the 


English public, and that portion of the American | acceptableness of that volume with the public, has 
community who may not be in possession of all the | 

But, Reverend and Dear Sir, it | * : roe 
_ title we have given at the head of this article. 


peated, to extinguish the feelings of esteem and re- | 


facts of the case. 
will require stronger acts, than these, and often re- 


gard with which I am your friend and brother, 
J. H. Hoparr. 


BRIGHTON FAIR. 

A highly respectable citizen of one of the Wes- 
tern counties, who drives cattle to the Brighton 
market, recently expressed to us his regret at the 
evils arising from the present arrangements in 








regard to the fair at Brighton. As it is now man- 
aged, a good part of Sunday, is spent in buying 


and selling. ‘The excuse offered, is, that the | 
Monday’s market must be supplied, and there is 
no alternative, but to b y and butcher them on 
Sunday. 

[tis a thankless office to fight against the cus- 
toms of society. Nevertheless, when these cus- 
toms are at war with the vital interests of the 





community, it is no question of doubtful disputa- 
tion, with an honest man and a true patriot, what 
course he should pursue. We deny the premises» 
that ‘the Monday’s market must be supplied,’— 
i. e. that there is any such urgency on this score, | 
in the Monday’s wants of the city, as to render it | 
necessary, or even expe lient to buy and butcher | 


euthe sabbath. We feel confident that we speak 


safely when we say, that not one in ten of our cit- | 


jzens would suffer any privation of comfort or con- | 
yenience, if no fresh meat were ever brought to | 
town on Monday. But even were it so,a good | 
citizen will be willing to forego something (it can- | 
not be much, except to the confirmed epicure,) | 
fur the sake of the peace and good morals of our | 
neighboring villages. 

The evil here alluded to, of buying and selling | 
en the Sabbath, has, if we are riguotly informed, 
From 


greatly increased within a few years. 
. y a ert, wa mar tha 
present appearances, We should be Jed to fear that 
. — oe a 
Sunday, might become eventually, in fact, the 


principal day of sale. If those drovers who come 
into the market on Monday morning continue to 
find that some of their best sales are cut of, by 

> : ‘ ’ a °} as itlaate 
the tracth of others on Sunday, they will have 
strong temptations to arrive earlicr in market and 


? 
° | nd ‘ , * oa ee > ' 
take their share of Suncay's seles. We will not | 


however, yield tu this fear. We will hope that | 


’ . . i ae eee T'L.at the maas | 
tie evil has arrived at its height. “Snatthe mass | 


4 } sth. ac otahle 
of substantial yeomanry, and other respectable 


citizens who buy and sell at Brighton, will so far | 
| active minds who are now engaged in the forma- 


} ; : raenarct fhe la e4 at} ne ‘ go 
inaintain their respect for the sabbath, as to set 
} ; } } sent ? 

their faces firmly against this encroachment, on 
the quiet and order of an mstitution, so conducive 
to individual happiness aud the weil being of so- 
cicty. 
dy snegested, that much 
1} 


It has been frequen ue 
evil might be prevented by a change of the day of 


the fair. Whether any serious efforts have been 
male to accomplisi this, we have never learnt.— 
And, what objections may be urged against it, we 
know not. That some evils, other than those al- 


ready named, would be remedied, by fixing the 


day nearer the middle of the week, we are moral- | 


jy certain. We have more than once attended 
church in towns as you approach Brighton froin 
the West, when the voice of the preacher was en- 
tirely overpowered by the bellowing of the pass- 
ing droves of oxcn, and the religious services tem- 
porarily interrupted. “These things ought not so to 
be” What are the objections to fixing on some 
other day,—say Wednesday, or Thursday,—as 


the day of Fair? Will some person, acquainted | 


with the business inform us ? If these objections 
consist, as we apprehend they do, principally in 
the difficulty of breaking up long established 
usages, then we shall not despair of a revolution 
that would conduce to the best interests of the 
co nmunity. 

In our view it would be an undertaking highly 
jonorable to those citizens who furnish the cattie 
for our market, to propose a consultation, of those 
whe sel) and buy,—at some large fair during the 
autumn, or at the next cattle show,—on the expe- 
diency of changing the day of the fair, from Mon- 
day, to some other part of the week. We hope 
and trust that this suggestion will be borne in 
giind by those of our readers who feel and regret 
the evils of which we complain. 


Installation at Bangor, (Me.) On Thursday, 
the 24th ult. Rev. Benjamin Huntoon, late of Can- 
ton, in this State, was installed, as minister of the 
Independent Congregational Society in that town. 
The exercises were as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Mr. 
Everett of Hallowell ; Sermon, by Dr. Nichols, of 
Portland ; Installation Prayer, by Mr. Mason, of 
Castine; Charge by Mr. Frothingham of Belfast‘ 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Mr. Everett; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Dr. Nichols. 

It is gratifying to learn that this ne’v and flour- 
ishing Society have at length succeeded in estab- 
lishing among them the regular ministrations of 








religion, of a character suited to their principles 
and wishes, and adapted to exert a favorable influ- 
ence on the progress of free and independent in- 
quiry and belief in that important section of the 
country. 








Episcopal Election. Mr. Stone, Rector of the 
church at Charlestown, Kent county, Maryland, 
was, with great unanimity, elected Bishop of the 
Diocess of Maryland, at the late Episcopal Con- 
vention in that state. 





Catholic Church in Hartford. This church 
which has been fitted up from the remains of the 
Old Episcopal Church, was consecrated, on Thurs- 


day the 17th instant, by Bishop Fenwick, of Bos- 
ton. ' 
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‘ENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Extracts from Sermons by the late Rev. Joun 
Emery Axzpzor, of Salem, Mass. With a Memoir 
of his Life,by Henry Wang, jr. Boston: Wart, 
Greene & Co. 1830. 12mo. pp. 189. 

Many of our readers, we hope, are familiar with 
the sermons of the late Mr. Abbot, sometime since 
published in this city. To such no recommenda- 
tion of any of his writings will be necessary. ‘The 


induced the publishers to issue the volume whose 


Of the extracts from sermons composing the 
substance of this little volume, we may say, with 
equal truth what was said in the Christiau Exam- 
iner, of the other volume as a whole— 

“«'They are characterized by simplicity, purity, 
and freedom from pretence. His language is the 
natural expression of a mind intent on a great ob- 


ject; such as recommends itself to every reader of 


taste, while it is perfectly intelligible te the hum- 
blest. For these and kindred excellences, the 


volume will readily find its place, with the most | 


esteemed and useful practical writings.’ ” 

The Advertisement prefixed to this volume, in 
speaking of the articles that compose it, says they 
have been selected,— 

“ Not from any preference of these over the ser- 
mons, but because this little volume may be more 
easily obtained and widely circulated. We can 
now confidently offer it to these ‘who are engag- 
ed in the cultivation ef the religious character, and 
sclicitious for the means of advancing themselves 
in the peculiar temper of the gospel,’ for to such 
we are now sure it will be acceptable. They 


will find their religious affections enkindled, their | 


devotional taste elevated, and their religious char- 
acter improved, by the rational, serious and evan- 
gelical spirit which distinguishes these pages, as 
it did the whole life of their author.” 

An Appnrgess, delivered at Ipswich, before the 
Essex County Lyceum, at reir First Annual Meet- 
ing, May 5, 13830. 
Wuire. Salem: 1830. 

This first Address, before an institution, destin- 
ed, we believe, to prove one of the greatest utili- 
ty to the county, was delivered by its President. 
An outiine of the course of remark is thus modest- 
ly stated, at the commencement. 

“In this Introductory Address, nothing more will 
be attempted, than te offer some remarks upon the 
design of Lyceums, their leading objects and ad- 
vantages, the value of knowledge, the importance 


By Daniten AprLetTon 


of education, especially self-education; and to | 


glance ata few of the great variety of topics, 
which may be usefully discussed or investigated 
in these institutions.” 

This outline was ably filled up. The Address 
abounds with valuable instruction, and must have 
been listened to with great interest. 

A valuable Appendix of twelve pages in fine 
type is added. The whole will prove a highly in- 

1 


| structive and important document, and is earnest- 


ly recommended to the notice of those persons of 


tion of Lyceums in their respective towns. 





COLES as > SEC. TST a LS eer eae 


SUMMARY. 

The Christian Examimer and General Review for 
July is this day published, aad contains the following 
articles ;--1. iinmo tality of the Moral Powers, 2. 
Early Religious Instruction. 3. Memoir of Dr. Pay- 
son. 4. Libraries. 5. Criminal Law. 6. Nature and 
Extent of Inspiration. 7. Retribution. 

Tid«pendence. On Monday the 5th inst. the anni- 
versary of our National Independence will be celebSrat- 
ed in this city, and various other plac es. The public 
oration in this city will be delivered at the Old South 
Church at 12 o’clock, by the Hon. Alexander H. Ev- 
erett. 

The government of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, have engaged the 
Soston Land, consisting of twentyone musicians, to 
play upon the Common, on the afternoon of Meniday, 
July Sth, fiom half past three to eight o’clock. 

House of Reformation. A very interesting exami- 
naticn took place on Thursday, of the inmates of the 
Juvenile House of Reformation at South Boston. Our 


| limits do not permit us to speak of it this week with 


the particularity we intended. 


Bank Robbery The Bianch Bank ot the United 
States, in this city, bas advertised John Fuller, the se- 
cond Teller thereof, as having absented himself with 
about $40,000 in Bank Bills. The Bank has offered 
$2000 reward for the arrest of Fuller, so that the 
whole property be recovered, or a proportionate reward 
for any pari—or $590 for said F., on his commitment 
to any jail in the U.S. Pal. 


Boston and Lowell Rail Road. A meeting of the 
subscribers to the stock of this rail road was held on 
Monday last in pursuance of notice given in conformi- 
ty with the terms of the charter. it was found that 
the whele number of shares subseribed was three hun- 
dred and seventy. It being a condition of this sub- 
scription that the same should be void unless on or 
before that day seven hundred and fifty shares should 
be subscribed, the subscription was of course aban- 
doned. 

It being ascertained that the subscription had proved 
nugatory, the gentlemen named in the act of incorpor- 
ation assigned the ebarterto the proprietors cf the 
Locka anc Canals at Lowell, by whom we presume 
measures will be taken for constructing the rail road. 
The company consists of gentlemen who have dis- 
cernment enough to discover that independently of the 
benefits of this rood to their property in Lowell, it 
cannot fail under proper management to produce a 
handsome income on the cost. We believe the time 
is not far remote when the property ia this road, which 
the timidity of capitalists has deterred them from tak- 
ing at par, will be found one of the most profitable in- 
vestments of capital in this part of the country, and 
when the same individuals who have been afraid to 
take the stock at par, will be glad to purchase it ata 
liberal advance, Dai. Adv. 

















Essex Convention of Teachers. A large proportion 
of teachers, now engaged in schools in the County of 
Essex, assembled at Topsfield on the 23d inst. Ex- 
cepting a recess for an hour, the exercises continued 
with intense and increasing interest from 10 o’clock, 
A. M. till5 P.M. They consisted of an exhibition 
and explanation of apparatus, Geological specimens and 
improved modes of teaching for Common Schools, in- 
teresting statements from several of the teachers pres- 
ent, animated discussions, and warm and unanimous 
recommendations of the apparatus and improvements 
proposed by Mr. Holbrook. Patriot. 


Living Ex-Governors in New Hampshire.— 
Messrs. Smith, Plumer, Woodbury, Samuel and John 
Bell, in Rockingham county ; and Messrs, Pierce and 
Morrill, in the county of Hillsborough. 


A singular scene took place ia. the Legislature of 
Rhode-Island, on Sunday last. At the last session, 
Mr. E. R. Potter took advantage of his privilege as a 
member to abuse Mr. Hallett, the Editor of the Provi- 
dence Daily Advertiser, who was present reporting 
the proceedings, At the session last week Mr. Potter 
continued his attacks ina gross and violent manner, 
whereupon the House allowed the Reporter to reply 
upon the spot. Cour. 

New York Cabinet. This publication has now as- 
sumed the name of the ** New York Cabinet of Relig- 
ion, Education, Literature, Science and Intelligence.” 
It is to be edited by Rev. John N. Maffit, of the Meth- 
odist Church, and published every Saturday, with 
printed covers in 8vo. form. As often as once a month 
itis to be embellished with engravings descriptive of 
remarkable natural scenery, or of the portraits of emi- 
nent men, 


Emigrants. We have obtained fiom the Mayor's 
Office a statement of the number of emigrants who 
have arrived at this port from Great Britain and Ireland 
between the Ist of Jan. and the 25th of June, 1830, viz. 


From England, 6462 
Scotland, 657 
Ireland, 1267 

Total, 8386 


The whole number of emigrants and other passengers 
etrived at this port from all foreign countries, during 
the year 1829, was 16,064. In 1828, 19,028. Emi- 
grants arrived at Quebec in 1829, 17,000. In 1828, 
12,500. NV. Y. Jour. of Com. 


The several members of the family of Robert Em- 
met, Esq. of New-York were seized with violent sick- 
ness about the same time on Saturday last, without 
any apparent cause. A chemical! analysis showed that 
an attempt had been made to destroy them, by min- 
gling arsenie with their food. A mulatte man, for- 
merly a servant in the house, has been arrested. 


The United States ship Boston went to sea from 
New York on Tuesday last, bound to Algiers. The 
Journal of Commerce says, 

“The United States ship Boston, which is expected 
to sail this day for Algiers, and the Concord which 
will proceed to the Mediterranean after landing Mr. 
Randolph, Minister to Russia, are intended to relieve 
the sloops of war Warren end Lexington, which have 
now been on that station for mere than three years. 
The frigate Brandywine is also destined to the Mediter- 
tancan, after her retarn from the West Indies, to take 
the place of the Java. The squadron will then consist 
of the Brandywine and Constellation, frigates, the On- 
tario, Fuirtield, Bosten and Concord, sloops of war.” 


Masonic Trials. We learn from Lockport N. Y. 
that the tial of Ezekiel Jewett had not terminated on 
the 17th inst. The accustomed difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining testimony. Orasmus Turner, the 
man who assisted in preparing the Fort for Morgan’s 
reception, (and who was recently appoinied te take 
the Census for Niagara county,) refused to answer 
three questions, for which the Court imposed a fine of 
$250, and ordered him imprisoned 39 days for each 
contempt. Bruce and Whitney refused to be sworn, 
whereupon the Court added 80 days to the imprison. 
ment of each, and imposed a fine of $250 upen Whit- 
ny. 
[Since the above Mr. Jewett has been acguitted.] 

Three-fourths of the passengers in the Anacreon at 
Norfolk, from: Liverpool, are said to be British Paupers. 
She had 166 passengers. It appears by the statement 
of Mr. Duggan, an trish gentlemen, a passeager, that 
this is not an accidental affair. Pail. 

The crop of wheat, rye, corn and oats, is abundant 
in Georgia. Wheat, said to be at 50 cents, and corn, 
in some places, 12 1.2 cents per bushel. 


Fro:n Europe. English papers to May 20th have 
been received at New York. The health of the King 
was improved. Hopes were entertained of his “ res- 
toration to a convalescent state.” 

The London Courier of the 19th May says ;— 

‘“* The American Minister has had several conferen- 
ces with the Ea:l of Aberdeen, respecting important 
commercial relations between the United States and 
this country, the West Indies,” &e. 

Letters fiom Rome state that the mother of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had met with an accident, which would 
probably prove fatal. There is much speculation as 
to the manne in which her immense wealth would be 
disposed of. 

Greece. We collect the following remarks respect- 
ing Greece. 

“It is stated that the Greek Senate has recognized 
as Sovereign the Prince of Saxe Coburgh, by adopt- 
iny the protocols. The proclamation of the Count 
Capo D’fstria announcing the appointment of the Sov- 
ereign, excited everywhere a sensation of joy. The 
French troops in the Morea had received orders to be 
in readiness to march. It was said that their destina- 
tion was to receive from the Turks the citadel of Ath- 
ens, and the fortresses of Negropont and Carysto, 
which come within the newly defined limits of the 
Grecian State.” 

France. The London papers of May 19th give the 
following as the substance of an extraordinary express 
from Paris, from which it appears, that the French 
Chambers ef Deputies has been dissolved. The Royal 
ordinance is to this effect. 

Charles, &c. We have ordained as follows :— 

Art. 1. The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. 

Art. 2. The Electoral Colleges are convoked in the 
whole kingdom. Those of the arrondissements, and 
those of the departments which have but one College, 
for the 23d June, 1830; the Departmental Colleges 
for the 3d of July ; and the College of the Depastment 
of Corsica for the 20th of July. q 

Art. 3. Conformably to Art. 6 of the Law of 2d May, 
1827, and Art. 22 of the Law of 2d July, 1828, the 
Prefects shall publish the present Ordinance imme- 
diately after receiving it. They shall open the regis- 
ter of reclamations, shall cause the electoral list to be 
again posted up, and shall publish the table of corree- 
tions within the time prescribed by the Law of the 2d 
July, 1828. 

Art. 4. The operations of the Electoral Colleges 
shall proceed as regulated by the Royal Ordinance of 
Lith October, 1820. 

Art. 5. The Chamber of Peers and Chamber of the 
Deputies of the Departments and convosed for the 3d 
of August next. 

Ait. 6. The present Ordinance shall be in force in 
the Departments from the day on which it shall have 
been registered at the Prefecture, conformably to Aut. 
4of the Royal Ordinance of the 27th Nov. 1826. 

Art. 7. Our Minister Secretary of State for the 
If¥ome Department is charged with the execution of 
the present Ordinance, which will be inserted in the 
Bulletin of the Laws. 

Given at our Palace of St. Cloud, the 16th of May of 
the year 1830, and the 6th of our reign. 

( Signed) 
By the King, 

The Minister Secretary of State for the Home Ne- 

partmeat, MonTBEL. 


Liberia Herald. We have just received the second 
number of the Liberia Herald, a quarto news sheet, 
whose publication was commenced at J,iberia, in 


CHARLES. 











March. Itis published monthly at the Colonial press, 
by John B. Russwurm. 

Among other statements of intcrest, this paper gives 
some account of the state of the Slave Trade on the 
coast. No leas than eleven slave vessels, seized by 
the British cruisers, were waiting at Sicrra Leone, for 
the sitting of the court, to determine in regard to the 
legality of their seizure. Great, and we should think 
just complaint, is made of the delay ot the courts, 
which proves fatal to multitudes of the poor slaves, 
who remain confined to the vessels. Six or seven 
deaths occurred among the slaves daily. 
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MARRIAGES. 
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In this city, Mr. Samucl Pratt to Miss Elizabeth 
Pratt. 

On Monday evening, by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. John 
Walton to Miss Sarah G. Allen, daughter of Mr. John 
Allen. 

In Charlestown, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Walker, Mr. William Johnson to Miss Nancy B. Gage. 

In New Bedford, Mr. Henry H. Hatch to Mr. Eliz. 
abeth H. Swift. 

In Minot, Mr. George C. French, merchant of Port- 
land, to Miss Clarissa, daughter of lon. Asaph How- 
ard. 

In Bath, Jonathan Smith, Esq. to Miss Hannah Pay- 
son. 

In Bluehill, Me. Mr. Varnum Stevens 2d, formerly 
of Andover, Mass. to Miss Lucy O-good, of the former 
place. 

In Portsmouth, M1. George Wm. Gordon, of Boston, 
to Miss Catharine P. Sleeper. 

Iu Providence, on Monday evening, Capt. Wm. R. 
Bowers to Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Samuel Whea- 
ton, all of P. 

In New York, Licut. Theodosius Bailey, of the U. 
S. Navy, to Miss Sarah Ann Platt. 
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DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mr. Jeremiah Belknap, aged 71; Mrs. 
Ann Louisa Greene, 39; Miss Bridget C. Wigzeles- 
werth, 29. 

In Charlestown, Mr. David Bonner, aged 25, former- 
ly of Boston; Mr. Ammi Cutter, aged 78—Ile was at 
the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill 

in Mediord, on Friday evening, 22d inst. Miss Fran- 
ces Boet Thwing, aged 22, youngest Gaughter of Mr. 
Jas. Thwing, of this city. 

In Danvers, Mrs. Lydia Waleutt, wife of Deacon 
Jonathan Walcutt, aged 73. 

In Abington, Mr. Cyrus Hunt, aged 24, son of Capt. 
Thomas Huat. 

In New- Bedford, Capt. Constant Norton, aged 68. 

In Edgarton, Mr. Noah Norton, aged 7S. 

In Leicester, Edwin A. Watsen, aged 18, son of Mr. 
Robert W. 

In Portland, Miss Frances A. daughter of late Josiah 
Paine, Esq. 15; Capt. Thomas Patterson, aged 31. 

In Charlestown, N. H. Mr. Jesse atts, aged 97, a 
revolutionary soldier, and a native of Haverhill, Mass. 

In Milton, N. H. widow Patience Clements, aged 
101 years and 6 mos. 
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A. U. A. TR AC T—No. 37. (First Series.) 
** Practical Infidelity briefly considered in reference to 
the Present Times,’ being Tract No. 37, of the First 
Series of the Ame:rcan Unitarian Association, this day 
published at the Depository, 135 Washington Street. 
pp. 20. 

The publication of the Annual Report has been de- 
layed by the necessity of preparing a report of the ad- 
diesses made on the anniversary. [t will probably be 
issued next week. GRAY & BOWEN, 

July 1. General Agents, A. U. A. 


_ 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE— 
This day published, by Leonarp C. Rowxes, 124 
Washingion Street, ** The Unitarian Advocate and 
Religious Miscetlany,’’ conducted by an 4ssocialion 
of Genilemen. Vol. i1.—No. 1.—( New Serxies.) For 
July, 1839. 





COYTENTS. 

Religion, illustrated by a comparison of it with other 
quatities and objects—No. 3.—Metheds of exhibitiug 
religion ; Disco.dant opinions of Messrs. Green and 
Duncan, Miller and Stuart, on the efficacy of Creeds, 
as safeguards to Orthodoxy ; Simplicity in religion; 
To a clerical friend, departing iu a storm—Ovigiual po- 
etry; Our Saviour’s temptations in the wilderness; 
Memoirs of Rev. Edward Payson, D. D. Portland, 
1830; The Hely Spirit, not a peisoa—Mr. Hamilion’s 
Lectures; Unitarien Dedicatioa and Ordinations. 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION— 
Just published by Carrer & HENDER, corner of 
Washington and School-streets, the ** 4merican Jour- 
nal of Education, and Monthly Lyceum,” Vol. 1. 
No. 5., for July, 1834. 

CONTENTS. 

A Grammar of Elocution ; University of London; 
Black Tablets; Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted ; 
Spelling; Infant Schools in Maine; The Claims of 
English Composition as a Branch of Education; Lee- 
tures to Teachers; Anecdotes of Seholars; Analysis 
of Books received in the month of June. July 3, 





ATHENEU M—(Third Series.) Just pub- 
lished by Jouw Corron, 184 Woes'ington Street ¢ The 
Atheneum, or Spirit of the Enelish Magazines, 
Vol. 1V.--No. 7, for July 1, 1839. Embellished with 
two elegant whole length Portrait Figures, in Even- 
ing Dresses. 





CONTENTS. 

The Po:t of Venasque—A Scene inthe Pyrenees ; 
Specimen of an [rish Scheoi ; The Painter; My [ome 
is the World—By Thomas Haynes Bayly ; Specimens 
of German Genius ; Alice Moriison, Sketehes of Con- 
temporary Authors, Statesmen, &e. No. X1V.—James 
Hogg: I'd be a Rothschild; Noctes Ambrosiane ; 
The Latest London Fashions— Evening Dresses.— 
(With a Golored Plaie. July 3. 





BOOKS FOR UNITARIAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. Warr, Greene & Co. have now 
on hand a complete assortment of Books for Sunday 
Schools. In addition tothe general catalogue which 
they issued a short time since, they have received a 
variety of Books ef this character fiom London, which 
together with many othcis recently published, will toum 
as good an assortment as can be found in any place. 


G'he Sunday School Hymn Book. 

W. G. & Co. are publishers of this standard work, 
and also of all the publications of the Boston Sunday 
School Society; and also of the Trustees of the Pub- 
lishing Fund. - St. June 26. 








MR. HAMILTON’S LECTURES. 
* Reasons for the Unitarian Belief, plainly stated in 
nine Lectures, by Lurner Haminton, Minister of 
the First Cungregaticnal Society in Taunton.” This 
work is just published in this city, and may be obtain- 
ed at this ofice. Somewhat of the spirit of the work 
will be learnt from the following motto. 

“ We that believes without having any reason for 
believing, may be in love with his own fancies, but 
neither seeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience 
due to his Maker, who would have him u-e those dis- 
cerning faculties he has given him to keep hin ont of 
mistake and error.” —Loeke. June 26. 





EXTRACTS FROM ABBOTT’S 
SERMONS, [@ new LFdiiion.] VaIT, GREENE 
& Co. 13 Court Street, have just published, a vol. of 
‘ Extracts from the Sermons of the late John Emery 
Abbott of Salem,’ with a memoir of his life, and ex- 
tracts from his Journal kept in Iavana; by Rev. 
Henry Ware,jr. of Boston. 

‘{he rapid sale which the volume of Sermons has 
had, has induced the publishers to prepare a volume 
which wiil contain a most valuable part of the whole 
work, and he aflorded so low, that it may be within tho 
reach of Families, Teachers, and Sunday Stlyag) 
Libraries. 

N. B.—A few copies of the yp, edition of Apbott’s, 
Sermons are on hand. ’ t. May 22. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
for July, 1830, This day published by Gray & Bow- 
EN, corner of Washington and School-streets. No. 
LXVIII. 

CONTENTS. 


Art. I. Joseph HH. of Austria 
Briefe von Joseph dem Zweyten, als characteris- 
tische Beitrage zur Lebens-und Staatsgeschichte 
dieses unvergesshchen Selbstherrschers. Bis 
je'zt ungedruckt, 
Art. if. Tone of British Criticism 
American Literature. An Article in the 99th Num» 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. 
Art. Ll, Asylum for the Blind — . 
_An Act to incorporate the New-England Asylum 
for the Blind. Approved, March 2d, 1829. 
Art. 1V. German Association of Naturalsis and 
Physicians 
Berichte uber die Versammlung Deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aerzte in Heidelberg, in September, 
1829. Von F. Tiedemann und L. Gmelin. 
iede, pehalten bei der Eroeffnungder Versammlung 
Deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte in Berlin, am 
18ten September, 1828. Von Alexander von 
Humboldt. 
Art. V. Villemain’s Miscellanies 
Melanges Mistoriques et Litteraires, par M. Ville- 
main, Membre de Academie Francaise. 
Art. VI. Politics of Mexico 
1. Manifiesto del Geneial Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Ana a sus conciudadanos, 
2. Manifiesto del Gobernador del Estado de Mexico 
ciudadanc Lorenzo de Zavala. 
5. Acta del pronunciamiento de la gran Mexico, 
porel sestablecimiente de la constitucion y las 
leyes. 
Art. VII. Sunday Mails 
teport of the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom we referred the Memorials 
for and against prohibiting the Transportation of 
the Mails and the Distribution of Letters on Sun- 
day. 
Art. VILL. Moore’s Life of Byron 
Letters and Journal’ cf Lord Byron. Wi.h notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 
Art. IX. “Tales of the Noith West 
Tales of the North-West, or Sketches of Indian 
Life and Character, Ly a Resident beyond the 
Frontier, 
Art. X. Stewart’s Moral Philosophy 
The Puilosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man. By Dugald Stewart. 
Art. XI. Griesbaci’s New Testament 
The New Testament in the Common Version, Con- 
formed to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 
July 1. 





NOTICE. Liperat Preacuer. It is 
now three years since the Liberal Preacher was first 
published, aud upoa commencing the fourth volume 
the Editors and Publisher gratefully acknowledge the 
gratilying pauonage which it has received, and assure 
the subseribers and the public that no pains will be 
spared to reader the work worthy of approbation and 
support. 

The Liberal Preacher is a monthly publication of 
sermons by living ministers of the Unitarian denomin- 
ation. It is designed to recommend the truths, and 
promote the infuence of the gospel, by giving the pub- 
lic access to the pulpit writings of a class of Christians, 
whose views are believed to be scriptural, and their 
productions, serious and profitable; and at the same 
tine, to correct the prejudices and misrepresentations 
with which their mame and their tenets are associated 
in many minds, At this ead it aims, by simply pre- 
senting specimens of the doctrinal and practical ser- 
mons of Uniiatians, and leaving them to speak for 
themselves. The work will be supplied by wnters of 
the highest professional standing. 





TERMS. 

1. A number is published the first week of every 
month, and will coatain one long, or two shorter ser- 
mors. 

li. Price, One Doar a year— (exclusive of post- 
age) vo be paid in advance. 

ii. Jive or more persons uniting, and forwarding 
their subscriptions, may receive the work for the year 
at eighty cents. 

1V. Applications to be addressed (post paid) to 
either of the Publishers, L. C. Bowxes, No. 124 
Washington Street, Boston, or J. & J. W. Prentiss, 
Keene, N. H. June 26. 


LIBERAL PREACHER, Sor Juty. 
—Just published by L. C. Bowxes, 124 Washington- 
Street, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, Keene, N. H.; 
The LIBERAL PREACHER, for July, 1830, con- 
taining’ a Se:mon by the Rev. W. H. Furwess, of 





Philadelphia,—On “An Apology for the Jews,’— 


from Luke xxiii. 34. 


July 4. 





SWAIM’S PANACEA, for the cure 
of Serofula or King's Evil, Syphilitic and Mercurial 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Ulcerous Sores, White Swel- 
lings, Diseases of the Liver and Skin, General Debili- 
ty,—And all diseases which originate from impure 
blood, and where the constitution has been broken 
down by the use of Mercury, Arsenic, &e. 

In order to make fully known in what estimation 
Swaim’s Panacea is held by the medical profession, the 
proprictor subjoins certificates, from genUemen who in 
their private as well as public characters, are deserv- 
edly ranked among the most scientific of the profes- 
sion. ‘The public, as well as the proprietor of the 
Panacea, owe much gratitude to the gentlemen who 
have thus testified in its favour—their reccommenda- 
tions have occasioned its use in various cases of invet- 
esate corruption of the blood, aescending to the second 
generalion which otherwise would have destroyed 
valuable lives. Their humanity and disinterestedness 
in promoting the currency of a medicine famnd to be 
of such great benefit to the human race, without re- 
gad to its original ownership, claims the grateful ad- 
miration of a beneficent public. 

This medicine has the singelar fortune, a just tribute 
to its great merit. of being reccommended by the most 
celebrated practitioners of medicine in the United 
States and elsewhere ; whereas not one of the spu- 
rious mixtures made in mmitation of it, has the least 
support from the medical faeulty. This fact offers an 
argument so plain aad conclusive, that it needs only 
to be mentioned to enforce conviction. 

The false reports concerning this valuable medicine, 
which have been so dilijently circulated by certain 
Physician's, must have their origin either in envy or 
in the mischievous effects of Spurious IMITATiIons,. 
I leave the public to judge for themselves. 

1 pledge myself to the public and give them the 
most solemn assurances, that this medicine doez not 
contain mercury in any form whatever. 

CERTIFICATES. 

From Dr. N. Chapman, professor of the Institute and 
Practice of Physic and Clinical Practice in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, President of the Academy 
of Medicine of Peansylvygnia, &e. 

I have within the last two years had an opportunity 
of seeing several cases of very inveterate ulcers, which 
having resisted previously the regular modes of treat- 
ment, were healed by the use of Mr. Swaim’s Panacea ; 
and I do believe from what I have seen, that it will 
prove an important remedy in scro{ulous and mercurial 
diseases. N. Cuapman, M. D. 
From Dr. W. Gibson, professor of Surgery in the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, Surgeon and Clinical Lee- 

turer to the Alas House, Infirmary, &c. 

I have employed the Panacea of Mr. Swaim, in nu- 
merous instances within the last three years, and have 
always found it extremely efficacious, especial'y in 
secondary syphilis and in mecurial disease. I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it a raedicine of inestima- 
ble value. W. Gruson, M. D. 


From Dr. Valentine Mott, professor of Surgery in the 
University of New York, Surgeon of the New York 
Voapital. &e, 

] have repeatedly used Swaiin’s Panacea, both in 
ihe Hospital and in private practice, and have always 
found it to be a valuable medicine in chronie, syphilit- 
ic and scrofulous complaints, and in obstinate cutane- 
ous affections. VALENTINE Mort, M. D. 

$3 Price $2 per bottle. For sale by JONATHAN 

FP. HALL, jr. No. 1 Union Street. 3m. June 12, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








The lines here given, under the title ‘Hebrew 
Melody,’ are from a work, a second edition of 
which has recently been published in England en- 
titled ‘The last of the Plantagenets.” We are 
told that one of the prominent actors in the story 
is a Jewish Rabbi; from whose daughter the nar- 
rator is supposed to have learnt it. 

HEBREW MELODY. 
Thine heart is sad, thine heart is sad, 
And thoughts of sorrow vex thy soul ; 
But Judah’s God can make thee glad, 
And burst the clouds that round thee roll : 
The broken spirit shall be whole, 

And light and joy arise on thee, 

To end thy dark captivity. 


For all things own His wondrous sway 
In heaven, or earth, or ocean wide ; 
And sun and shower, and night and day, 
Praise Him as their almighty guide: 
E’en the cold grave in vain would hide 
Our sins and sorrows from His sight 
Whose arm is Power,—whose eye is light! 


The sun-blight, and the sickening moon, 
And hurtful demons He shall chase ; 
Then, fear not, since the Lord shall soon 
Awake thy tongue to gladsome lays ; 
Tuning thine heart unto His praise, 
And from his treasured blessings shed 

A double portion on thy head. 


Soon shall the wintry storms be o’er, 
And all the floods and rains be past; 

The vines shall blush with grapes once more, 
And flowers upon the earth be cast: 
And for the sad and howling blast, 

Our land shall hear the turtle’s voice 

And the glad time when birds rejoice. 


Yes, He hath said the day shall come 
When Zion shall in glory reign, 

When shouting to their beauteous home 
Her scattered tribes shall march again ; 
When, from the mountain to the plain, 

Shall Salem’s banner be unfurl’d, 

And David’s sceptre—rule the world ! 





THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 
Flower of the desert! lone as thou art fair! 
No fountain pours its coolness by thy side ; 
Yet perfume floats around thee, and the glare 
Withers not thee where none else can abide. 
Thou grateful seem’st that life to thee is given, 
Nourish’d by dews and beams and airs from heaven. 
Bright in thy solitude, thy leaves unfold, 
Breathing sweet welcome to the matin ray ; 
Thy rainbow beauties, though no eye behold, 





New radiance gather till the clusing day. 
When stars arise, how graceful bends thy head, 
Patient to wait the dewsthatheav’n may shed! | 


Meek in thy solitude, thou dost not deem 

That winds and showers were sent for thee alone ; 

For wand’ring gales oft visit thee that teem 

With foreign fragrance, richer than thine own, 

And whisper tidings of a genial clime 

Where groves and gardens flourish in their prime. 

A soul there is, as pure as thou and rare; 

Midst heartless crowds in solitude she dwells; 

Conscious that kindred spirits breathe afar, 

And cheer’d by that prophetic hope which tells 

That flowers shall spring where now no promise 

shows, 

Ana e’en this desert “ blossom like the rose.” 

Monthly Repository. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 
We have not yet found time to read this 
work. But we have glanced over a review of 
it in the Western Monthly, in which we find 
some things that we like. 
BYRON’S QUALITIES. 

“He would probably have been, under any 
circumstances, however favorable, a man to 
whom a good and considerate father would 
not have dared to trust the keeping of the 
happiness of his daughter; with whom no 
judicious friend would have wished to have 
made a voyage round the world in the same 
cabin. But under better training, and more 
fortunate circumstances, he would have been 
in the main a good and respectable man; 
subject to alternations of predominant good 
feeling and purpose, and bad ; to compunc- 
tious meltings and repentance, to transient 
reforms, and transitions down the proclivity 
of his propensities. Buta deep sense of self- 
respect, and the necessity of the observation 
of the conventional morals and opinions of 
society—along with the influence of the mor- 
al sense, and the persuasion of a retributive 
existence in the world to come, would have 
formed him such a man, as the world would 
not only have called good, but perfect. His 
column would have been as lofty, as the 
means and the pride of his descendants 
could have supplied—and it would have been 
all scored with eulogy from apex to base.— 
His poor widow would have walked amidst 
the supporters of her train, remembering a 
hundred things, of which she would not wish 
to recount one ; and receiving to the truth of 
the letter condolence and tears for her irre- 
parable loss.” ‘ 

DISADVANTAGES OF BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

** Poor Byron! He may be pitied, if not ex- 
cused. He was born with the transmitted 
germ of talent on his father’s side, but ac- 
companied with pride, voluptuousness and 
self-will, in the highest degree. From his 
mother he inherited capriciousness, an un- 
governable tide of passion, and the mest vio- 
lent extremes of temper. The combination 
was labelled with a broad seal of his own in- 
dividuality—uniting all these fierce extremes 
of temperament by concentration—stubborn 
perseverance in his purpose, and a certain 
perverse self-control, producing as singular a 
commixture, as original and non-descript a 
whole, as perhaps ever had been called by 
the complex term man. 

“His father—a professed and beggared 





profligate, married the mother of the poe, 


avowedly for her money ; and soon, also, beg- 
gared her. They quarrelled, and separat- 
ed; though Mrs. Byron most unequivocally 
loved the abandoned and heartless wretch, to 
the end of his career. Under such auspices, 
with such a temperament, and under the in- 
fluence of such examples, he was born. The 
trainings of the latent and unfolding mischief 
of his nature were constantly modified by the 
weak fondness of a mother, as uncontrolable, 
as a lioness licking her cubs ; vibrating from 
the extreme of maternal tenderness to that of 
fury and rage, without apparent motive or 
cause. 

‘‘ Such he had been, the nursling of chance, 
poverty, capricious and misguided fondness, 
under one master to-day, and another to-mor- 
row ; floating at the direction of his passions, 
without pole-star, or haven, when he suc- 
ceeded to a title and the estate of Newstead 
Abbey, with an example transmitted along 
with that inheritance, of an influence as ma- 
lign, as that from his father. His mother, 
for reasons, that do not appear, received a 
royal pension of £300 a year; and influenc- 
es, directly opposite to those of his former 
poverty, and still more pernicious, those of 
wealth, and pride of birth, and the cringing 
homage of dependants, and the more seduc- 
tive, because more concealed, homage and 
flattery of the world, began to breeze in the 
sails of the young adventurer. 

‘* We pass over the indiscretions of his wild 
and ungovernable, though doatingly fond 
mother, over his quarrels and reconciliations, 
over his letters and early poems ; al!, howev- 
er, marked with his distinctive character, and 
containing palpable indications of what he was 
one day to be.” 


We have no delight in dwelling on the 
faults of men, and we quote the following 
passage, not to depreciate the man, but chief- 
ly as an aid in the understanding of another 
passage which we have extracted. 


‘* About this time a scene is recorded be- 
tween him and his mother, equally burlesque, 
and disgusting. She had allowed something 
in his deportment to work her temper toa 
perfect phrensy. She had before interfered 
between him and his masters, to the extreme 
of unmanageable folly. She had before, in 
her paroxysms, spoken of him by the appel- 
lation ‘the lame brat.’ She now ‘ threw the 
poker and the tongs at him,’ and was ina 
perfect fury. He eloped, and fled to Lon- 
don; and in a witty letter describing the 
scene, shows himself to us in a light as un- 
amiable, as in any other epoch of his life— 
That is an admirable precept of the Jewish 
code, which forbids children by implication 
to disclose the failings and follies of their par- 
ents. That child must already be on the de- 
clivity towards the abandonment of all good, 
who exposes the weaknesses and vices of a 
parent, be the circumstances of provocation 
what they may. The relation is so sacred, 
and the obligations of such a peculiar delica- 
cy, that the moment we hear achild speak 
slightly of a parent, under any circumstances, 
we instantly sink him many degrees in the 
scale of our estimation.” 

REFORM A RAKE! 

This passage, especially the closing part, 
contains some sentiments which, like dag- 
gers, we hope will strike home to the hearts 
of those ambitious mothers, who thus tamper 
with the happiness and virtue of. their chil- 
dren. 

‘* We have only space to advert to the se- 
cond yreat epoch in his life, that of his mar- 
riage. No lady in England could be ignor- 
ant of his character, nor of the nature of his 
frequent connections, of which Moore speaks 
with such a polite and well bred whisper.— 
He offered himself to Miss Milbanke, an 
heiress, of sufficient wealth to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, though he affects to view that 
circumstance as a matter about which he 
made no inquiry, and had no concern. He 
had been told, when dragging himself like a 
ship-wrecked and water-logged vessel from 
the winds and waves of the ocean of debauch- 
ery, in which he was plunged, that ‘ mar- 
riage alone could save him.’ First thoughts 
are said to be best, and they generally are so. 
Miss Milbanke was well, and was afraid to 
risk the chance of not being better. She was 
a paragon—an heiress and a beauty. She 
was an only child; and was every thing to 
her parents. She refused the great poet; 
but it was a shrinking kind of refusal, leav- 
ing future chances open, by granting him the 
privilege of a correspondence ; and they cor- 
responded. But, no doubt, in such a heart 
as that of Byron, the shaft of refusal rankled. 
We question, if ever mortal was refused, who 
had any of the customary measures of human 
nature in him, who did not remember it, 
without the necessity of putting the incident 
in his calendar. 

‘ Byron cooled his rage aad his passions 
by plunging once more into the slough ; and 
the escape valve of his burning thoughts was 
in song. Another and another of the hard 
dilemas of transgressors followed; and he 
veered his harrassed and hackneyed nature 
once more towards the harbor of matrimony. 
There can be no doubt, that he was aware, 
just what influence his overwhelming reputa- 
tion as a poet, had upon the mind of Miss 
Milbanke. No doubt he had keenly anal- 
yzed, with but too deep an acquaintance with 
the subject, the motives, which lead ladies, 
and these paragons of virtue in particular, to 
look with an eye of favor upon those pollut- 
ed wretches, called rakes. He knew well 
how mixed motives deceive us all; and make 
us put actions to the credit side of our bal- 
ance with virtue, that really belong to the 
other side of the ledger. He could not but 
suppose, that the daughter and the mother 
had discussed, and weighed him in the priva- 
cy of their dressing room. Although they 
may have had but very inadequate ideas of 
the general irritability of poets, and of the 
particular fierceness of his temper and pas- 
sions, and his want of self-control and ami- 





ability, yet it is hardly supposable, that they 
had net heard of some of the many memora- 
ble passages between him, his mother and 
friends, which must have thrown light or rath- 
er darkness, upon their estimates of him.— 
Certain it is, they must have known him an 
abandoned and notorious rake. ‘To partake 
the renown, and to share the lille, and to re- 
form the rake ; hoc nomime prelexit culpam. 
These were probably the avowed motives for 
inducing the daughter, on a second applica- 
tion, to relent. He had been refused by 
another lady, whose name does not appear ; 
and to a friend he remarked, as he renewed 
his successful suit, ‘‘ you see it is to be Miss 
Milbanke after all.’ Before one particle of 
pity is bestowed upon this lady, to all appear- 
ance a coldly virtuous, and most accurately 
clever, discreet and decorous personage, let 
it be remembered, that every mother, and 
every daughter, who consents to such a pro- 
position, instead of having a right to lay the 
unction to their souls, that their chief motive 
is the Christian one fo reform a rake, ought 
to put it to a very different motive, which we 
choose not to name; and, at any rate, ac- 
cording to all human chances, they ought to 
have calculated, that there was scarcely 
another alternative, than that of misery for 
life, and a reduction of the wife to the hus- 
band’s scale of morals, or a quick separation, 
like that, which retrieved, as far as it might 
be retrieved, the guilty error of Miss Mil- 
banke. Reforma rake! It were, as if a 
lady in her pride should fasten her skiff to a 
steam-boat, and expect to guide it against 
steam and current by her single rowing.— 
Every mother and every daughter, who put 
themselves in this glorious arena of reforma- 
tion, have a right to calculate the result, 
which followed in the case of this marriage, 
as the most fortunate, that can befal them.” 
BYRON’S POETRY. 

The review to which we have referred, 
speaks thus of Byron’s Poetry. 

- Byron wants but one attribute to have 
made his verses inimitable and immortal.— 
Lamartine, with less genius and less invention, 
and less interior resources, thrills the heart 
with the holy influences of religion, added to 
his other resources. ‘There can be no endur- 
ing and immortal verses, which do not take 
immortality and eternity, and the hope of 
another life, and the affections, which are gen- 
erated by that hope,and which run out towards 
it, into the account. The ancient theogony as- 
si_ned to the muses an origin from Jove. M.I- 
ton has proved what chords sound from the 
lyre, which is tuned with the songs of Zion. 
Byron is all of the earth. No hope of holier 
intimacies, purer affections, and more elevated 
modes of existence, opein for him a vista into 
the eternal regions of those, who truly and 
greatly live in a better world. What songs 
would have been those of Byron,if he had 
possessed the endowment of Milton, super- 
added to his own.” 

BYRON’S LETTERS. 

Of Byron’s Letters, the reviewer says :— 

“The letters are the brief, witty, hurried, 
lazy careless and cursing letters of a profligate 


lord. They are full of stars, breaks, inuen- 
does, initials, and the cognoscenli and slang 


style of high tife, and the‘ fancy,’ and the 
knowing ones. We are perfectly aware, how 
iany American noodles and literary dandies 
will strive to imitate Lord Byron in these ri- 
diculous particulars. We prophecy, that 
within the year fifty thousand letters will be 
written, full of short and hurried passages, 
very flippant, and dull and lazy and full of 
stars and initials, and the cognoscenti and 
slang slyle of the fancy—under a full impres- 
sion, that to do this, is to become Lord By- 
ron the second.” 

He proceeds to say ;— 

‘“‘ His poetry, we would repeat, in our view, 
stands alone. But his letters, merely as sam- 
ples of epistolary writing, fall far below those 
of Gray, Pope, Swift, and the charming mod- 
els of Cowper. They want dignity, continu- 
ity and grace. They want that everwatchful 
carefulness, which is imposed by the self-res- 
pect of conscious talent.” 


EDUCATION. 

The following remarks on Education are 

from the late Address of Judge White, be- 
fore the Essex County Lyceum, at Ipswich. 


After all the inquiries and speculations 
upon this subject, the views generally enter- 
tained of education appear to be limited and 
imperfect. We are apt to regard it as con- 
fined to the season of youth, or, if extended 
beyond that period, as belonging exclusively 
to those, with whose profession or occupation 
it is particularly connected. Justcer views 
would lead us to consider education as the 
personal and practical concern of every indi- 
vidual, and at all periods of his life. I shall 
not presume, at this time, to tax your pa- 
tience by entering, at large, upon this fruitful 
theme, but shall hope to be indulged in a few 
desultory remarks, chiefly respecting self-ed- 
ucation, as more immediately applicable to 
the consideration of Lyceums. 

Education, in the most extensive sense of 
the term, comprehends every thing which is 
conducive to the cultivation of our nature, 
and to our advancement in necessary knowl- 
edge. In this comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, certain philosophers have considered ed- 
ucation as the cause of the great difference 
among mankind, as to intellectual and moral 
attainments and character. Mr. Locke, that 
profound explorer of the human mind, and the 
first author of a systematic treatise on educa- 
tion, says, “‘ That of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, 
good or evil, useful or not, by their educa- 
tion. It is that which makes the great differ- 
ence in mankind ;” including, as he did, in 
his view of education, the earliest impressions 
of infancy, as well as all the efforts for self- 
education through life Sir Isaac Newton 
relied for success, in all his investigations, 
upon the persevering exertion of his faculties, 
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rather than the possession of any superior 
endowmeats, and attributed his glorious dis- 
coveries in science to unwearied industry and 
patience of thought, not to extraordinary nat- 
ural sagacity. ‘hough we may not adopt 
these opinions in their full extent, yet no one 
will doubt that much depends upon human 
exertion, and that education, if it cannot per- 
form every thing, possesses incalculable pow- 
er, and demands the attention of all who are 
blest with understanding and freedom, what- 
ever may be their occupation, or condition in 
society. ‘hose who have been favored with 
advantages of early instruction, or even with 
a course of liberal education, ought to regard 
it rather as a good foundation to build upon, 
than as a reason for relaxing in their efforts 
to make advances in learning. The design 
of early education, it should be remembered, 
is not so much to accumulate information, as 
to develope, invigorate, and discipline the fac- 
ulties, to form habits of attention, observation 
and industry, and thus to prepare the mind 
for more extensive acquirements, as well as 
for a proper discharge of the duties of life. 

Those, who have not enjoyed the privileges 
of early instruction, must feel the stronger in- 
ducement to avail themselves of all the means 
and opportunities, in their power, for the cul- 
tivation of their minds and the acquisition of 
knowledge. It can never be too late to be- 
gin or to advance the work of improvement. 
They will find distinguished examples of suc- 
cess, in the noble career of self-education, to 
animate their exertions. These will teach 
them, that no condition of life is so humble, 
no circumstances so depressing, no occupa- 
tion so laborious, as to present insuperable 
obstacles to success in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. All such disheartening obstacles com- 
bined may be surmounted, as they have been, 
in a thousand instances, by a resolute and 
persevering determination to overcome them. 
Some of the most celebrated philosophers of 
antiquity rose from the condition of slaves ; 
and many of the most learned among the 
moderns have educated themselves under 
circumstances scarcely less depressing, than 
those of servitude. 





LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

If there be a nation that exports its beef 
and linen to pay for the importation of claret 
and porter, while a great part of its people 
live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts, where- 
in does it differ from the sot, who lets his 
family starve and sells his clothes to buy 
drink? Our American commerce is, I con- 
fess, a little this way. We sell our victuals 
to the Islands for rum and sugar: the sub- 
stantial necessaries of life for superfluities. 

Foreign luxuries, and needless manufac- 
tures, imported and used in a nation increase 
the people of the nation that’ furnishes them, 
and diminish the people of the nation that uses 
them. Laws, therefore, that prevent such 
lmportations, and, on the contrary, promote 
the exportation of manufactures to be con- 
sumed in foreign countries, increase the 
wealth, population, and means of subsistence 
of the people that make them, and produce 
the contrary effect upon their neighbors. 

lt has been computed by some political 
arithmetician, that if every man or woman 
would work for four hours each day on some- 


_ thing useful, that labor would produce suffi- 


cient to procure all the necessaries and com- 
forts of his life, want and misery would be 
banished out of the world, and the rest of the 
twentyfour hours might be leisure and pleas- 
ure. 

What occasions then so much want and 
misery? It is the employment of men and 
women in works that produce neither the 
necessaries nor conveniences of life, who, 
with those who do nothing, consume neces- 
saries raised by the laborious. ‘To explain 
this, 

The first elements of wealth are obtained 
by labor, frosa the earth and waters. I have 
land, and can raise corn. With this, if I 
feed a family that does nothing, my corn will 
be consumed, so that at the end of the year 
I shall be no richer than I was at the begin- 
ning. But, if while I feed them, I employ 
them, some in spinning, others in making 
bricks, &c. for building, the value of corn 
will be arrested, and remain with me, and at 
the end of the year we may all be better cloth- 
ed and better lodged. 

And if instead of employing a man I feed 
in making bricks, | employ him in fiddling 
for me, the corn he eats is gone and no part of 
his manufacture remains to augment the 
wealth and convenience of the family. Look 
round and see the millions employed in doing 
nothing, or something that amounts to noth- 
ing, when the necessaries and conveniences 
of life are in question. 


A question may be asked ; Could all these 
people now employed in raising, making, or 
carrying superfluities, be subsisted by raising 
necessaries? I think they might. The world 
is large and a great part uncultivated. Many 
hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, 
and America, are still in a forest, and a great 
deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of 
this forest, a man might become a substantial 
farmer. 

One reflection more, and I will end this 
long rambling letter. Almost all parts of our 
bodies require some expense. The feet de- 
mand shoes ; the legs stockings; the rest of 
the body clothing ; and the stomach a good 
deal of victuals. Our eyes, though exceed- 
ingly useful, ask, when reasonable, only the 
cheap assistance of spectacles which could 
not much impair our finances’ But the eyes 
of other people are the eyes that ruin us. If 
all but myself were blind, I should want 
neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine fur- 
niture. Franklin. 





EXERCISE. 


There is a labor of the mind as well as of the 
body, and some employ themselves very usefully 
to society, who do but little with their hands.— 
But the labor of the body, if not excessive, 
strengthens the mind, and those who do not la- 
bor fron necessity, should labor for health, 








LIBRARIES FOR YOUTH, uni- 
formly bound.—With upwards of 900 engravings 

MUNROE & FRANCIS having been long engag- 
ed in the publication of books for children, of a highly 
moral and entertaining character, and believing that a 
moie extensive circulation of theim would be advantag- 
eous to the rising generation, they have projected the 
plan of having a select number uniformly bound into one 
series, comprising eighty-seven volumes, excludin 
‘every thing sectarian or frivolous, and offering them as 
the best and cheapest foundation which can be laid 
for a youth’s library in all the school districts of New- 
England. 

Every one knows how important it is that the minds 
of children should be well occupied, in order to pre- 
vent vicious imaginations, and firmly to impress good 
principles ; and what can subserve this great end more 
effectually than the establishment of appropriate libra. 
ries, which shall possess powertul attractions, and by 
the aid of pictures and entertaining narrative, keep up 
enlivened attention ? 

Besides, children ardently wish, and they ought not 
to be denied the privilege, to read other books while 
they are pursuing the daily routine of school exercises : 
such reading will always aid the preceptor as well as 
improve the pupil, by developing easly those facul- 
ties to whose expansion and cultivation all imstraction 
is directed. 

When it is considered too how much precious time 
is wasted in long winter evenings,in idleness, or sleep, 
or something worse, for the want of interesting books 
to improve the understanding and the heart, it ought 
to be a prime object of every gentleman of influence 
in community to aid iu the establishment of juvenile 
libraries. Let such a project be once attempted, and 
the increase of books and of information will be as 
sure as that light follows the rising of the sun 

‘The books now selected can be read with as much 
pleasure by the adult as by the child, and most of 
them will be found to contain the elements of all that 
instruction which is pow given to the publie im lec- 
tures and publications of ‘useful and entertaining 
knowledge.” They need only allude to the writings of 
such a consteliation of female worthies as Edgeworth,. 
Trimmer, Hamilton, Hofland, Mant, Helme, Hughs, 
and others, to confirm this assertion. A. few m the se- 
ries will be found suited tu very young minds. * Be-~ 
gin with the infant in the cradle,’ aad let the little 
children have their books as well as those of larger 
growth. But there will be so great a variety, that no 
age need be excluded the use of the Juvenile Classies. 

Annexed, is a catalogue of the works now prepared , 
and it will be perceived by those acquainted with the 
books, that they have divided many of the larger kinds 
into two volumes, for the purpose of having the whole 
set better adapted for extensive distribution. This 
Catalogue 1s also inserted in each volume, and will 
serve as an index to the series. Care has been taken 
to have the books firmly and neatly bound, without too 
much regard to exterior beauty. 

In many towns Juvenile Libraries have already been 
establi-hed ; and clergymen keep this class of books 
for week-day circulation among their little parishioners. 
Uniler the persevering efforts of Mr. JosianH Ho.- 
BROOK, lyceums are forming, and infant schools rising, 
in every place where a knowledge of their advantages 
is understood. It was from the suggestion of this geu- 
tleman that the present plan arose, and they hope to 
make it an object, as regards both price and utrinsic 
value, for all school districts to second their wishes. 

The price of the set, 87 volumes. 1s oaly 23 dollars, 
which is considerably less than half the retail price of 
the same books sold separately ; and when the great 
number of engravings and the great diversity of mat- 
ter, all combined in one uniform plan, are taken into 
view, it must be considered very low. 

The books may be seen at 128 Washington Street, 
Boston. ; 

CATALOGUE of the Juvenile Classics aiready 
published, and uniformly bound into 87 volumes. 

1 Beizoniin Egypt 2 Adventures of Congo. 3 
The Crusaders. 4 Parry’s Voyages. 5 Wars of the 
Jews. 6 Poutraits from Life. 7 Adelaide. 8 Co- 
lumbus. 9 Cortez. 10 Elements of Morality. fl, 
12 Conversations on Common Things. 13 Eugene and 
Faithtal Girl, 14,15 Evening Hours. 16,17 Famil- 
iar Tales. 18, 19 Frank. 20 Food for the Young. 
21 Godirey Hall. 22.23 Harry and Lucy. 24, 25, 26 
Hariy and Lucy concluded. 27 Infantine Stores. 
28. 29 Juvenile Plutarch. 30 Little Henri. 31 Life 
of Linnzus. 32 Mary and Cat, White Kitten, Sproat’s 
Stories. 33,34 Mirror, 35 Rosebud and Ryhmes. 
36 Old Daniel. 37 Origonal Poems. 38 Little Gram- 
marian. 39 Pizarro. 40 Poetry without Fiction. 41 
Roman Stones. 42 Rose Grant. 43 The Robins. 
44, 45, 46,47 Rosamond. 48, 49, 59, 51, 52, 53 Pa- 
rent’s Assistant. 54 Smugyler’s Son. 55 Stories 
worth telling. 56,57 Story Teller. 58, 59 Stovies 
from Scripture on a new plan 60 Stones for Emma. 
61,62 Talesfor Ellen. 63 Tales for Boys. 64 Tales 


for Girls. 65 Pemberton Family. 66, 67 Tritnmer’s 
England. 68 Nina. 69 The Pearl. 70 Young Nat- 
uralist. 71 Young Cadet. 72,73 Young Americans 


in England. 74 Little Flora. 75 Mythology 76 
Universal History. 77 Grecian Biography. 78 Re- 
man Biography. 79, 80 Sandford and Merton. &f 
Alfied Campbell. 82 Daughter of a Genius. 83, 84 
Western-heath. 85 AEsop in Rhyme. 86 Marma- 
duke Muluply. 87 Fables for the Nursery. 

{r= Gentlemen wishing these books for particular 
libraries, can have them ornamented in any style they 
wish. 4sw. eow6in. Feb. 27. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. It is re- 
specttully made known to his fiends and the public, 
that the subscriber has undertaken to perform the du- 
ties of an Instructer of a private School for Boys, in 
the third story of No. 73, Cornhill, (late Market Street.) 
The order of his course of education is intended to 
prepare the pupil for the Latin and English High 
Schools, the Counting Room, and for admission iato 
any ot our Colleges. 

Deeming it unnecessary to repeat the names and ti- 
tles of the books, which the system requires, or to state 
the particular mode of instruction and rules of govern- 
ment, which are followed and enforced, it is considered 
only important to state that the Text Books of the 
School are those, which the most successful teachers 
have determined to be the best; and that the instruc- 
tion and discipline are as good as twetve years’ experi- 
ence in the art of communicating kuowledge and regu- 
lating the heart, may have enabled the subscriber to at- 
ford and enjoin. 

Those boys only are considered qualified for the 
School who can read well, and may have passed the 
age of six years. Applications for admission to be made 
at the subscriber’s residence, No. 55, Hancock Street. 

Tuition Fees; Fourth Class, $7; Third Class, 
$1"; Second Class, $15; First Class, $20 per 
quarter. N. K. G. OLIVER. 

Boston, April 17, 1830. ew2in. 


JUST published by Hitriarp.& Brows, 
Booksellers to the University, Cambridge— 

Rev. Mr. GREENWoop's Sermon and the other ex- 
ercises at the O:dination of Rev. Witt1am Ne wee 
a; Pastor of the First Parish in Cambridge, delivered 
May 19, 1830. June 19. 


ELEGANT LONDON SCRAP 
PICTURES. Warr, Greene & Co. have just re- 
ceived from London, an elegant asso:tment of Engrav- 
ings fo Sciap Pictures which will be sold low. 














CHRISTIAN REGISTER.—The 
Christian Register is published every Saturday mora- 
ing, at the corner of Washington and School Streets 
entrance from School Street. 

Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
inonth- from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year.—-twodollars and fifty cents. 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collector 
afte: the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and become responsible for five 
subscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, a 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

§G No subscriptions discontimued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 

aid. 
¢ All communications for the editor, as well as letters 
of business selating to the Christian Register, should 
be addressed to Davip REED, Boston, 
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